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TV teams line up for the biggest match 

w 


weather 



I What’s happening to the film-maker’s top team? 

TT 


Duncan Campbell 
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Cocaine farmers 
of the Andes 
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On trial: a system that makes QCs rich 


OaraOycr 
Leva! Correspondent 


B RITAIN'S highest 
court, the House 
of Lords, Is to 
hold an unprece- 
dented Inquiry 
Into the size of barristers’ 
criminal legal aid fees after 
a senior official refused for 
the first time to authorise 
payments for four leading 
QCs. 

The four Include Michael 
M a nsfie ld, the leftwing bar- 
rister who Is a media regu- 
lar, notably on pro- 
grammes such as Radio 4’s 
The Moral Maze. 

The cleric to the Parlia- 
ments, Michael Davies, 
refused to sanction pay- 
ments because he felt the 
fees were too high, even 
though In three of the four 
cases the original sums had 
already been slashed by an- 


other official. In some cases 
by nearly half. Fees In the 
fourth case are expected to 
suffer a similar fate, but 
the process bas not yet been 
completed. 

The four — the others are 
Christopher Sallon, Peter 
Felnberg and Richard Henri- 
ques — have instructed a fel- 
low QC, James Munby, to de- 
fend the fees they claimed 
for appeals which went to 
the Lords last year. 

The Bar Council regards 
the case as so important it 
has Instructed Sydney Ken- 
trfdge, the most sought- 
after advocate at the Bar. to 
represent the profession’s 
Interests. 

The inquiry, to be held In 
public before five Law 
Lords on June 17 and 18, 
could result in a large drop 
in criminal QCs* earnings 
— now £300,000 a year or 
more for the top silks — by 
bringing them Into line 



High earners: from the left, Michael Mansfield, Richard Henrlques and Christopher 


with other professionals 
paid from public funds. 

Mr Henrlques led the 
league table of QCs’ earn- 
ings from legal aid In 1995- 
96, with more than 
£500,000, though he later 
said this related to more 
than one year. 

Mr Felnberg featured in 
the 1896-97 top 20, released 
In April, with an wring s be- 


tween £350,000 and £399.000. 

Mr Sallon is a former 
chairman of the Bar Coun- 1 
ell’s public affairs committee 
and Mr Mansfield mad e his 
name in high-profile miscar- 
riage of fnstlce cases. 

The Law Lords will con- 
sider for the first time 
whether banisters’ legal 
aid fees should be linked to 
the going rate for private 


work, or be based on a 
reasonable income for a 
public service professional 
who is not a lawyer but 
with comparable skills. At 
the moment top QCs earn 
considerably more than 
any other profession paid 
from public funds, includ- 
ing the Judges who hear 
their cases. 

Hospital consultants. 


who earn a lwawtmnm of 
Just over £110.000 with a 
top merit award, are the ob- 
vious comparator. Barris- 
ters' earnings would have 
to be adjusted for the fact 
that, as self-employed prac- 
titioners, they have to pay 
chambers expenses and 
make their own pension 
provision — bringing the 
comparable madmnm to 
about £175.000. 

The law Society, which 
has been asked If it wants 
to be represented, will put 
In written submissions sup- 
porting the move. Rnssell 
Wall man , head of policy, 
said: “This is a festering 
sore In the legal aid system, 
so I’d be very pleased if the 
Law Lords grasped the 
nettle. 

. “We think a fairly 
reasonably experienced 
lawyer might earn the 
same as a GP and the very 
best — barrister or solicitor 


— the same as a top hospi- 
tal consultant.” 

The Bar’s chairman. 
Heather Hallett, refused to 
comment, saying the mat- 
ter was sub judice. 

Mr Sallon won the 
release of Philip English, 
who was convicted of mur- 
der under the "joint enter- 
prise” doctrine when his 
friend had wielded the 
weapon. He said he had 
claimed £33,000 which had 
been cut to £23.000 by 
James Vallance White, who 
provisionally assesses 
House of Lords bills. Mr 
Davies bad then written to 
him to say he felt the fee 
was too high. 

Mr Sallon said: “I'm pre- 
pared to take what I’m 
given but 1 would feel it 
very unfair to be criticised 
for asking for a sum where 
there is absolutely no guid- 
ance on how yon should 
submit your bilL” 


The. 
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Brown toughs 


out cash row 


fawn MaeAskM 
and Larry Elliott 


T HE Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, 
outraged unions 
and the Labour 
left yesterday 
when be signalled 
he will keep the straitjacket 
an public spending In place 
until the next general 
election. 

His speedh was aimed at 
hosing down Cabinet col- > 
leagues who bad expected the 
two-year lid an public spend- 
ing to be relaxed this July. 
They were dismayed to find It 
is to be extended Tor a further 
two to three years. 

Mr Brown's determination 
to malntntn his Iron Chancel- 
lor image will mean public 
sector workers are likely to 
receive only modest Increases 
over the next faw years. 

Although education and 
health are expected to receive 
more cash to ftdfil manifesto 
pledges, tight spending limits 
will mean other departments, 
such as defence, face serious 
cuts, forcing a sale of assets. 

Mr Brown, confirming his 
hard line, said: “Those who 
said that we would fall to 
show the necessary discip l i ne 




retary of the National Union so-called golden rule of public 
of Teachers, said: "This win finance. 


come as a disappointment to 11115 states that all non-in- 


teachers and parents who rec- 1 vestment spending should be 


ognise the shortages in our 
schools, particularly the need 
to recruit more teachers." 

The mood among Labour 
MPs ranged from loyalists 


balanced over the economic 
cycle by revenues coming in 
from taxation and other 
charges. 

However, because the reces- 


who expressed scepticism, sion of the early 1990s 
claiming that Mr Brown resulted in several years of 


would talk tough while 
quietly relaxing spending, to 
leftwingers who were openly 
critical. 

Alan Simpson, secretary of 
the leftwing Campaign 


hefty current deficits, Mr 
Brown will have to run cur- 
rent surpluses over the next 
few years in order to meet the 
golden rule. 

Even in 1996/7 — the fifth 


Group, said: "Sticking to year erf economic recovery — 


If It V WKy dogma with tight monetarism the Government ran a current 
i' ff I Is a dubious virtue tor a Brit- deficit of £202 billion, and only 

-Jgsa • aln hovering on the edge of just broke even last vear. 

recession. 

„ „ Before singing the praises Mandarin loses Brown to 

The proof of Mr Brown's de- of staying on course' and on page 3 
termination to be tightflsted time, we should remember 

will come in July when be an- that so was the Titanic.” — 

nounces the figure for 1999/ The Libera] Democrats 


Mandarin loses Brown battle, 
page3 


This fa a story we are 
not supposed to tell. It 
is about a man named 
Colin Smart, who 
spent his working life 
In local government 
looking after children, 
and who rose hi the 
early 1990s to 
become the Director 
of Social Services for 
the city of 
Sunderland. 

He came across 
something that 
worried him a great 
deal: the abuse of 
children. He made a 
fuss about it and 
somehow; In the midst 
of that fuss, he ended 
up taking early 
retirement. 

Colin Smart, however, 
is not allowed to teH 
his story, because 
shortly after he 
retired, Ms former 
employers took him to 
'*£ High Co-Vt where, 
under threat of losing 
his pension and 
paying out a fortune in 
damages, he signed 
an undertaking never 
to speak publicly 
about what he knew. 

In part two of his 
major investigation 
into paedophilia, 
award-winning 
journalist Nick Davies, 
with the. help of others 
who have been 
involved, has pieced 
together most of whet 
happened. 

He tells that alarming 
story on page 4. 


will come in July when be an- 
nounces the figure for 1999/ 


2000, marking the end of the I accused Mr Brown of "fiscal 


angst-filled departmental 
spending review being car- 


flagellation" while Francis 
Maude, the new shadow chan- 


rted out by the Chief Secre* cellar promised support if he 
tary to the Treasury, Alistair stuck to tight spending limits 


POSTGRADUATE 
DISTANCE LEARNING 


Darling. 


but suspected he would en- 


Mr Brown told a conference gage in a smoke and mirrors 
in London: ‘I am determined exercise. 


to ensure that we not only bal- Mr Brown said he will stick 


ance the current budget over to rules he has already set out 


the economic cycle but that 
we achieve current surpluses 


in public spending have been every year for the rest of the 
proved wrong. And discipline Parliament" 


is not for one or two years, 
but must be locked In and 
continuous so that we can 
build the platform of stability 


He met a delegation from 
the Trades Union Congress 
yesterday, Including Rodney 


on achieving balance In the 
economy and "whatever the 
pressures or difficulties, we 
will not be diverted from 
these tough rules”. 

Government spending is di- 
vided into two — current 


Enhance your 
career prospects 


upon which prosperity 
depends." 

Before coming to power, 
Labour wrongfooted the Con- 


Blckerstaffe, general secre- spending on wages and de- 


prosperlty I tary of the public services partmental running costs, 


union Unison, who protested: and capital spending which 
“It is no use having a surplus includes roads, hospitals and 


If we still have long hospital schools. 


servatives by saying It would waiting lists, large class sizes According to the Chancel- 


adopt their stringent spend- and teachers, nurses and doc- lor, Labour should borrow 


Securing a postgraduate qualification while continuing with 
your work speaks volumes about you: your ability la 
achieve, to team new skills, to balance workloads, to strive 
(or excellence. The rewards are groat tor you, your 
professional development and your organisation. 

Above all, it represents a first class investment In your future. 
Leicester University is one of the UK’s leading providers of 
career-related distance-learning postgraduate courses, with 
over 5.200 students registered world-wide on sucfi courses. 
The subject areas In which courses are offered are Bstad tretow. 
To find out more, complete and return the coupon or send 
a fax or e-maH. 


Gonlon Brown* angered unions and the Labour left yesterday photographj mawtin arolbb | bOlton in 1998/9. 


is for two years: £264.1 tors voting with their fleet by 

In 1997/8 mid £2719 leaving their service." 


money only for capital spend- 
ing, with current spending 


Doug McAvoy, general sec- { governed by the Treasury's 


The brothers Snow fall out over mother (again) 


fioryCarroH 


J dN SNOW, the Channel 
4 newscaster feted for 
straight-talking integ- 
rity, last, night reopened fam- 
ily wounds. oyer the treat- 
ment of hfa mother who is 
grffitHnpf jfronx Alzheimer's 


In a high-profile speech to 
royal#:' and charily workers- 
today ISz Show, aged BO, plans 


to say he was "dreadftilljf 
guflt-ridden by having put his 
career before his mother. 

“It's bollocks," said Tom 
Snow, his brother. "How could 
he have fait that guHtf There 
was no question erf any of us 
being able to look after her. 
Wre dl delighted toe way 
things w o rked out Our mother 
is happy and receiving fantas- 
tic care." 

He said the newscaster 
shared .foe family's relief ami 


jqy that their mother had found 
happiness over the past six 
years in an Oxfordshire heme. 

Jon Snow yesterday con- 
firmed advance publicity for 
today’s speech to which he 
confessed feeling culpable 
about his 87-year-old mother, 
Joan. 

Searching for a home was a 
terrible and traumatic experi- 
ence. In his speech, Mr Snow 
will say: “It was her neigh- 
bours, both much alder than 


my mother, who bore the brunt 
of what was happening to her, 
At first they were desperate to 
help her stay .where she 
watoed, to her own home. 
Finally, after a succession of 
chaotic adventures, we decided 
she would have to move.” 
Oblivious to her true condi- 
tion, he and Jiis family set out 
to find homes to beautiftd. 
surroundings for her. They 
were hampered by a lack of 

j nfh pnpflnn. 


He win tell the conference: 
“We came up with two won- 
derful homes. She was out of 
the first in a night and out of 
the second to two. 

"She finished up incarcer- 
ated in Poole General Hospi- 
tal on drugs. The geriatri- 
cians said we had to have her 
out of hospital and housed to 
a fortnight 

"I was ruthless In my 
refusal to make sacrifices to 
care for her. Guilt wrestled 


with reality, as each of her 
sons trundled across Britain 
in search of a viable old 
people’s home. 

"All over the country we 
met slmiUar sons and daugh- 
ters facing similar conflicts. 
The smell of incontinence bat- 
tling with detergents hung in 
my nostrils after the day’s 
researches were over. 

“What to do with our 
parents Is the dark side of 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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Lottery operator's announcement of big profits and pay increases prompts wamingfrom regulator 

in the bullring Camelot bosses win again 

with Sir Bernard 



Simon Hoggart 

P EOPLE are often edgy 
before they appear in 
front of select commit- 
tees, so while we waited I 
asked Sir Bernard Ingham if 
he was nervous. "No!” he 
shouted. “Why should I be?” 
And he was right It was the 
members of the Public Admin- 
istration Committee who . 
ought to have been quaking. 
Sir Bernard set about them 
with a will. 

His face was red, and it jut- 
ted aggressively forward. 
Sometimes his nose almost hit 
the desk in front of him, remi- 
niscent erf a bull lowering its 
head to charge. 

He waved his arms about, 
like a semaphorist whose wife 
has just run off with a Portu- 
gese sailor. His magnificent, 
rococo eyebrows bristled in- 
dependently of his facial ex- 
pressions. as if they were com- 
municating vital extra 
info rmation to those who 
could read it (“Help! I am a 
Peruvian guinea pig trapped 

inside Sir Bernard Ingham's 
forehead” perhaps.) 

The point about Margaret 
Thatcher, for whom Sir Ber- 
nard used to work as press 
officer, was that It was a terri- 
ble strain just being her. No- 
body could keep it up 24 hours 
a day. Sir Bernard took over 
the role of Mrs Thatcher when 
she was Just too tired. Yester- 
day he played the part to 
perfection. 

A few of theMPs, neophytes 
for the most part asked why 
he had made a practice of 
being offensive about cabinet 

minis ters during his brief- 
ings. Wasn't that dirty work? 

“I don’t think that was dirty 
work! I was trying to bring 
some rationality to the argu- 
ment Pym [Francis Pym, 


Review 


whom he once femously com- 
pared to Mrs Moanalot of 

ITMA] had made a deeply 

gloomy speech. The Lobby 
wandered how such & man 
could remain In the Cabinet” 

He wished he hadn't said 
what he did “because I got a 
reputation for rubbishing 
ministers . . . nowadays, min- 
isters are systematically rub- 
bished before they get their 
feet under the table.* 1 

But theMPs asked, hadn't 
he said some nasty things 
about them? 

■Tm not sure they were 
nasty!" he roared. 

“Moanalot isn’t exactly a 
compliment is it?” 

“Well, he was a Very. 
Gloomy. Person!” Sir Bernard 
shot back, as if Christopher 
Robin bad decided it was time 
to give Eey ore a bloody good 
kicking. 

But the person who must 
have felt most unhappy at this 
performance was, surely, 
Alastair Campbell, the pres- 
ent spokesman at Number 10. 
Mr Campbell is a great ad- 
mirer of Sir Bernard, regard- 
ing him as a cynosure and role 
model 

Sadly, the compliment is 
not returned. Sir Bernard 
raged about Mr Campbell's 
operations, complaining that 
he had no right to get his sal- 
ary from the taxpayer and 
warning against his favourit- 
ism to particular newspapers 
(“this government will reap 
the whirlwind”). ‘Yjust won- 
der wbat is going on. They are 
media-obsessed.” 

He even despised their 
bleepers. “I never had one. If 
there was bad news, it found 
me soon enough. "As for the 
press, they had become, since 
May 1 last year, “poodles”. 

He stormed out of the room, 
his face purple, red and 
brown, but with a large, satis- 
fied smile. 

Later, Ann Widdecombe 
made her debut as Tory health 
spokesperson, with a fero- 
cious, spittle-flecked attack on 
Frank Dobson. He didn't seem 
too worried. Ms Widde- 
combe’s passionate rage is at- 
tractive in a back-bench rebel; 
faintly embarrassing in a 
shadow minister. 


Mck Hopkins 


C AMELOT faced a 
barrage of criti- 
cism yesterday 
after announcing 
record profits of 
almost £81 million and big 
pay rises for its directors. 

The National Lottery opera- 
tor, chastened by the fat-cat 1 
row which followed last 
year's accounts, stressed that 
more money was being chan- 
nelled into good causes than 
ever before. But the figures 
staggered Church leaders and 
provoked MFs into renewed 
nai ls for changes to the way 
the lottery is run. 

In an unusual step, the lot- 
tery regulator Ofiot warned 
Camelot that its money-mak- 
ing days were numbered. 

“If the licence was renewed 
tomorrow, then Camelot 
would not win the tender," 
said a spokesman. “We would 
choose a company which is 
not going to make such large 
profits. I don't think anybody 
realised just how much 
money could be made when 



I Tim Holley: Salary rose to 
£636,000 from £590,000 

the lottery was set up. Every- 
body seriously underesti- 
mated its potential.” 
Yesterday's figures under- 
lined the extent to which the 
lottery has become a cash-cow 
since It was introduced in No- 
vember 1994. Camelot’s sales 
topped £5 billion last year, 
add more than £2.7 billion 


‘If the licence 
was renewed 
tomorrow, then 
Camelot would 
not win the tender. 
We would choose 
a company which 
is not going to 
make such large 
profits’ 

— Oflot 
spokesman 


was handed out in prizes. 

The company increased the 
amount given to good causes 
by 23 percent — to £1.56 billion 
— and the Treasury received 
£708 million from lottery duty, 
tax and VAT. 

However, it was the overall 
pre-tax profit of £80.9 million, 
an increase of 14 per cent, and 




Peter Murphy: Pay rose by 
19 per cent, to £429,000 

the amounts received by 
senior executives, that caused 
I consterriafion. 

Executive directors saw 
their overall packages rise by 
between 2 and IS per cam. 
Camelot chief elective Tim 
Holley's salary rose to 
£636,000. up from £590.000, , 
and finan ce director Peter 


Murphy’s rose to £429,000— a 
19 per cent rise. Two years 
ago Mr Holley was earning 

££>5,000. 

David Rigg, the former com- 
munications director whose- 1 
90 per cent rise last year; 
caused a ftirore, was paid ■ 
£284,000: Mr Rigg resigned in ! 
September last year. j 

Staff hare been told they 
will be entitled to an extra ' 
year’s salary if they stay with 
Camelot mail its licence ex- 
pires in 2901 and the company 

bits its targets. 

Camelot admitted the last 
12 months had not been a 
complete success. Sales of In- 
stant scratcbcards dropped 
9 per cent to £801 minion and 
TV Dreams, a scratchcard 
linked to a BBC gameshow. 
Hopped. 

But Mr Murphy was bull- 
ish. “We will always be 
accused of making too much 
profit I think our profits are 
absolutely reasonable. The 
amount of money paid to the 
directors is an old story.” 

C hris Smith, the Culture 
Secretary, refused to be drawn 
into the row. A spokesman 


said Mr Smith regarded the 
matter as “dosed”* following 
. last year’s showdewnwith the 
company, which resulted In 
Camelot's highest 'earners 
pledging to -donate some 
money to charity.; l~. 

S was left. to backbenchers 
to lead the attack. John Max- 
ton, a Labour memberof the 
culture, media and ^sport 
Commons select committee, 
said afi the nmney &ma ihe 
lottery should go. to; good 
causes and it was '^myfcdo- 
gy” to claim Caraieldt Jstnff 
needed big salaries. ' 
Labour MP Diana Organ 
said: “By the time thelottery 
licence comes up, most of 
Camelot’s executives wifi -be 
able to retire anyway,. The 
salaries and bonuses they, are 
awarding themselves are 
their pension plans.” 

The Bishop of Oxford, the 
Rt Rev Richard Harries, 
chairman or the Chiutft of 
England's board fin: social 
responsibility, said: “There Is 
a spiritual damage being done 
to the country' by file, lottery 
and these big profits bring 
this to the fore again.” . * 


Private pain with 
political garnish 


Michael Billington 

Love You, Too 

Bush Theatre 

D OUG Lucie’s new play is 
set between the general 
election nights of 1992 
and 1997. But it works more as 
a waspish comedy of modern 
manners in the style ofhis ear- 
lier Bush hits, such as Hard 
Feelings and Progress, than as 
overtly political drama: it is 
highly entertaining without 
ever forging a decisive link 
between private lives and pub- 
lic values. 

Lucie presents us with four 
characters whose lives con- 
stantly Interconnect Ros Is a 
go-getting estate agent whose 
relationship with a faintly 
nerdish colleague, Jim, rises 
and falls m the course of the 
Major years. 

But the moral epitome of 
that conftised, unhappy period 
Is her best friend Shelley, who 
shacks up with a sincere, 
socialist rock-musician, Mick, 
uses him for procreation and 
then goes her own selfish way . 

On one level, Lucie is writ- 
ing about contrasting Ideas of 
friendship: men are always 
driven by a geni tally -ins p ired 
competitiveness, while 
women have an intuitive 
kinship. 

Ros may use Shelley like a 
skivvy and be jealous of her 
fertility, and Shelley may be a 
sere wed-up sponger, but they 
share a sisterly union that 
survives personal treachery 
and the loss of their partners. 


As a piece of social observa- 
tion, the play is often, sharp 
andfimny. Mick has tire au- 
thentic rock musician’s con- 
tempt for Jim’s Blairite love of 
such groups as Oasis and 
UB40. Ros, with her mobile 
phones and self-improvement, 
also views with a mixture of 
envy and dismay Shelley’s 
sexual freedom and ability to 
erase her past Lucie records 
what he sees with a mordant 
accuracy. 

1 just wish he pushed his 
political point more strongly. 
In one sense, he is writing 
about characters who are 
largely indifferent to public 
events. But he also implies 
that Shelley represents post- 
Thatcherlte selfishness, Mick 
doomed socialism, and Ros 
and Jim the kind of disillu- 
sioned Tory yuppies who la- 
zily drifted towards New 
Labour. But you feel political 
events are used as a decorative 
garnish on a play that is really 
about female friendship. 

For all its use of election- 
night videos as structural 
bookends. somewhere inside 
there is a much more pungent 
and directly political play 
struggling to get out 

Mike Bradwell’s produc- 
tion, neatly designed by Es 
Devlin, contains alert perfor- 
mances from Susannah Doyle 
as the mercilessly selfish 
Shelley, Miranda Foster as the 
envious Ros, Reece Dinsdale 
as the would-be laddish Jim 
and Sam Graham as the 
socialist guitarist Mick. 

This review appeared in some 
editions yesterday. 



No road ahead 
— it’s just 
been stolen 


Brecon Street in Liverpool, now filled with rubble, where 5,000 cobbles were stolen by thieves photograph; petbr byrne 


Luke Harding 

IN THE grand scale of 
I tilings, Brecon Street in 
I Liverpool was a modest 
kind of road. Enclosed by 
walls, and leading nowhere 
in particular, the street had 
one distinguishing feature: 
its flwp blue granite cob- 
bles. Until that is, a gang 
with a digger polled them 
up, loaded them into a 
wagon and drove off. 

The unusual theft was 
discovered by mechanic 
Bob Barlow when he 
turned up at his garage pre- 
mises. The thieves had left 
two cobbles behind — al- 
most as a souvenir — but 
had taken away the other 
5,000 or so that made up the 
lOOft by 12ft road. 

“Pm gobsmacked,” said 
Mr Barlow, who runs the 1 
MGM garage on what is i 
now Boaler Street Indus- i 
trial estate. “It was just as 
yon imagine it, a fully cob- 
bled street.^ On Saturday 
afternoon It was there, on 
Monday morning it wasn’t. 
The whole lot is gone. 

“When 1 drove on to the 
estate there was no road, so 
I had to brake quite bard. 1 
said to myself, ‘What’s go- 
ing on here?’ I thought the 
council must have been 
working an it — but then I 
thought they’d been a bit 
enthusiastic. Then the 
penny dropped and I real- 
ised someone had stolen 
it.” 

- The villains are believed 
to have spent four hours on 
Sunday morning digging op 
the cobbles. Neighbours in 
the nearby Kensington 
housing estate heard a bit 


of muffled drilling, but as- 
sumed the noise was ema- 
nating from the garage, 
which is part of a small, iso- 
lated industrial estate. Yes- 
terday police were investi- 
gating a tip-off to their 
crimestoppers hotline and 
conducting door-to-door 
inquiries. 

“We are following up a 
line of inquiry,” a Mersey- 
side police spokesman said 
cautiously. “It is too early 
to speak of arrests.” 

Officially, Brecon Street 
had not existed for some 
time. Liverpool city council 
yesterday said the highway 
had been closed :in 1977, 
and now has the lowly 
status of a private road. 

Mr Barlow was yesterday 
forced to lay nibble where 
the cobbles used to be in an 
attempt to let his business 
and others around him 
carry on trading. *Tt was 
almost certainly done to 
order,” he said. 

“The stones themselves 
-are very expensive and 
weigh quite a bit so they 
must have been here some 
time taking them out. They 
could be worth as much as 
£ 10 . 000 . 

“I’m thinking about 
breaking up the two 
remaining bricks and sell- 
ing them as mementoes.” 

Though their rarity value 
could decline. There are 
still about 20 cobbled 
streets In Liverpool, virtu- 
ally all of them unadopted, 
which could fan victim to 
the cobble thieves. And 
such thefts are not unique. 
“It has happened before, 
though l can’t say how 
often,” according .to a 
police spokesman! 


The brothers Snow fall out over mother (again) 


‘I was ruthless 
in my refusal 
to make 
sacrifices to 
care for her. 
Guilt wrestled 
with reality, as 
we searched 
for a home.’ 


continued from page 1 
society. Most of us must face 
ft some day.” 

Even now he would not con- 
sider allowing his mother 
move Into his house because 
coping with her Alzheimer’s 
disease would consume tune 
which he could not afford. 

Mr Snow said his feelings 
had nothing to do with the 
controversy two years ago 
when he blamed Mr mother’s 
midrwws and lack of affection > 
for his inability to form close 
relationships. 

He will deliver the keynote 
speech this afternoon at the , 


annual meeting of the charity 
Counsel and Care. -The Duch- 
ess of Gloucester and 500 
charity workers will be In the 
audience at Church House, 
Westminster. 

His brother, a regional offi- 
cer with the health union Uni- 
son, said: “This is all middle 
class crap about the inner 
person. I’ve got no sympathy 
with the idea that this is a 
great occasion for guilt 

“Our mother is wonderfully 
cared for. We combed seven 
comities to find that home. 
It’s absolutely marvellous. 
The whole regime is intended 


to retain what vestige of nor- 
mality is left Her short-term 
memory is gone but she is 
part of the [home’s] social life. 
It makes her more a fully 
human person.” 

He said the Channel 4 an- 
chorman knew it was the best 
option. 

“There’s no way any of the 
family had the ability to look 
after her.” 

The brothers clashed two 
years ago when Jon Snow 
published a memoir, in the 
anthology Mothers and Sons, 
accusing his mother cf being 
cold and undemonstrat i ve. He 


recalled his horror at the age 
of eight when told by his 
father, the Bishop of Whitby, 
that his mother was bald. The 
revelation “undermined my i 
confidence in who she really 
was”, he wrote. 

His brother condemned the 
memoir in a letter to the 
Guardian. “1 cannot see how 
anything in his childhood can 
now justify the humiliation of 
our mother, whose memory cf 
those times has been wiped 
out 

“It is simply pitiless. Self- 
indulgence has gained the 
upper hand over decency.” 



Jon Snow: family conflicts 
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‘Any attempt to say that I was 
aware of these practices 
amounts to defamation. I 
have been the victim of 
blackmail by someone from 
outside the chateau. I have 
decided to let justice clarify 
the entire matter’ 


Eric Albada Jelgersma, above, 
owner of Chateau Giscours 



Chateau Giscours allegedly mixed 175,000 bottles of its 1995 vintage with sugar, water, acids and milk, as well as with wines from different years and 
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Bordeaux blackmail and sour grapes 
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The foreign owner of a chateau 
accused of doctoring wines has 
hit back, alleging a plot by locals, 
writes Jon Henley in Paris 
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A SCANDAL grip 
ping the premier 
French wine 
making region of 
Bordeaux took an 
ugly twist yesterday when the 
new foreign owner of a presti- 
gious Bordeaux chateau, 
accused of illegally doctoring 
his wines, claimed he was the 
victim of a blackmail plot 
aimed at driving him out of 
business. 

Eric Albada Jelgersma. the 
Dutch owner of Chateau Gis- 
cours, the home of an emi- 
nent Margaux wine that is 
one erf* the most noted grand 
crus of the Medoc region, said 
he was alerted to the tamper- 
ing by a blackmailer who 
threatened to reveal it to the 
French authorities unless he 
was paid a “very substantial" 
sum of money. 

‘T went personally to the 
consumer fraud office to 
report this, and it was at my 
insistence that some of the 
malpractice was confirmed," 
Mr Albada said in a statement 
issued through his lawyer. 

"Any attempt to say that I 
was aware of these practices 
amounts to defamation. I 
have been the victim of black- 
mail by someone from outside 
tbe chateau. I have decided to 
let justice clarify the entire 
matter." 

The scandal broke with 


newspaper allegations that to 
improve their flavour, some 
175,000 bottles of the 
chateau's outstanding 1995 
vintage had been mixed with 
sugar, water, acids and milk. 
Most heinous of all, they had 
been mixed with wines from 
different years and areas. 

All this is Illegal in Bor- 
deaux, where wines are sub- 
ject to the strictest regula- 
tions to guarantee purity and 
quality. 

Justice officials confirmed 
that "several senior employ- 
ees" of the chateau are under 
investigation on suspicion of 
tampering with the wine. 
Among them are Giscour's 
former director, Jean-Michel 
Ferrandez, and its chief wine 
expert, Regis Froidefond. Offi- 
cials said they had formally 
been named targets of a crim- 
inal inquiry opened in 1995 by 
the Bordeaux investigating 
magistrate. Denis Couh£. 

Officials declined to say 
who first alerted them to the 
fraud. 

Mr Albada, a multi-million- 
aire businessman, acquired a 
controlling interest in the 
chhteau in 1996 from the bit- 
terly divided Tari family, 
which had owned it since the 
end of the second world war. 
He has also been questioned by 
the investigating magistrate. 

Mr Albada said in the past 


that he had never been made 
welcome in the enclosed 
world of the Bordeaux wine- 
makers. In a Dutch news- 
paper interview in 1996, he 
complained of being treated 
by other winemakers as if he 
were a “barbarian from the 
north". If his allegations are 
true, it seems be was disliked 
so much, someone tried to 
ruin him. 

G tiles de Boisseson. Mr Al- 
ba da's lawyer, declined to 
name the blackmailer. "Let's 
just say that this is a very 
small world, that everone 
knows each other, and that 
everyone knows what every- 
one else Is up to,” he said. 

"Mr Albada was a new- 
comer, he bought a major 
grand cru chateau and In- 
stalled new management and 
new equipment. It wasn’t 
very much appreciated- Nor 
was the feet that, at the begin- 
ning at least, he didn't spend 
much time there." 

Mr Albada said that in buy- 
ing the chateau's production 
company, he saved it from fi- 
nancial ruin. *1 paid off its 
debts and restored the banks’ 
confidence in the business," 
he said. 

"I have done everything in 
my power — and invested a 
large amount of money — to 
return to Giscours its former 
outstanding image. Any tam- 
pering with the wine would 
clearly be disastrous for 


the wine's imag w and the 
chateau's fortunes." 

He alleged the tampering 
had been carried out on tbe 
instructions of Mr Ferrandez. 
who was subsequently dis- 
missed after only four months 
in his job and now runs a 
vineyard in Lebanon. 

Mr Ferrandez admitted yes- 
terday to miring wine from 
the Haut-Medoc appellation 
with Margaux produced at 
Giscours, but said he did it to 
improve the final product. 
"This mixing had only one 
goal — qualitative improve- 


AJbadasaid he 
was treated by 
other winemakers 
as if he were a 
'barbarian 1 


meat" Mr Ferrandez said. 

Tbe mixing amounted to at 
most 4.4 per cent of the total 
volume of Margaux produced 
by Giscours, he said, and was 
done because the Margaux 
was mediocre while the Haut- 
Medoc, from old-growth 
vines, was "nearly as good as 
a grand cru class6”. 

Whoever was behind the 
scandal. Industry experts 
have said it could have a big 


financial impact in the 
region. Margaux is one of the 
Bordeaux region's best- 
known red wines, which in- 
clude Saint E milln n. Fomerol 
and Paulllac- 

Long among the world's 
costliest wines, they can sell 
for well over £100 a bottle for 
a young vintage, and up to 
£800 for an older vintage. 

Prices for 1995 and 1996 
wines, both considered out- 
standing vintages, have risen 
fast, helping the value of Bor- 
deaux wine exports as a 
whole to soar by 41 per cent 
last year to £730 million. The 
finest Bordeaux wines have 
acquired almost a cult 
following in high-spending 
circles in ^Britain, the United 
States and Asia. 

But a big part of Bordeaux's 
prestige lies in the regula- 
tions that govern its produc- 
tion. Unlike wines from many 
other parts of the world, all 
Appellation d’Origine Contro- 
lee (AOC) wines carrying the 
name of a cMteau must be 
made from grapes from its 
vineyards. The entire wine- 
making process, down to the 
bottling, must take place on 
tbe premises. 

“I hope there is no real 
problem there, but we must 
absolutely get to the bottom of 
this.” said Philippe CasteJa, 
the president of the Bordeaux 
Wine Council. “It must be 
cleared up very quickly.” 


Mandarin loses 
Brown battle 


Amm Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


T hru*. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has finally 
rwon his battle to ease 
out .the top Treasury manda- 
rin with wham he has been in 
eon fli nt for more than a year. 

Sir Terence Bums, aged 54, 
the permanent secretary Gor- 
don Brown inherited from the 
Tories, wiB. retire early with 
a peerage later this month. 

He win become the first 
Treasury permanent ' secre- 
tary to go to the Lords in 
recent times when he is pro- 
moted in the Queen's birth 
day honours list In a fort' 
night's time. This is a reward 
usually reserved for the Cabi- 
net Secretary. . 

Sir Terence .win be replaced 
by' an "old " Treasury hand, 

Anth^ Turnbull, aged 53, 
who is permanent secretary 
at John Prescotfs supennin- 
lstry , the Department of Envi- 
ronment, ’ Transport and the 
Regkms(DET5l). 

it has been an open secret 
tp Whitehall fbr months that 
the 'Chancellor ami Sir Ter- 
ence have been at logger - 
beads ovier a host of issues, 
Including fbe advice Sir Ter- 
ence gave Geoffrey Robinson, 
tifc; Paymaster General, over 
his oflfehore trust, as well as 
the ^£5b,000 tax-exemption cell- 
ing onlndlvidual Savings Ac- 
countsnnd negotiations with 
tto. rast 'of -Europe' on the 
smgtecurrency. ' -7 
Sr Terence's critics claim 
he was feteny wounded from 
the start ;6f the. Labour Gov- 


ernment He was brought into 
the Treasury from the Lon- 
don Business School and was 
the top civil servant Involved 
in the exchange rate mecha 
nism debacle in 1990. 

Mr Turnbull was the num 
ber two at the Treasury be- 
fore going to Transport and 
then moving to tbe top of the 
merged DETR. He was one of 
three contenders for Cabinet 
Secretary last year, but was 
beaten by Sir Richard Wilson. 
“Andrew Turnbull's got 
classic Treasury pedigree, 
one insider said last night 
Described as aloof and pain- 
hilly shy, he was principal 
private secretary to both Mrs 
Thatcher and John Major at 
Downing Street, where he 
.was very highly rated, before 
returning to the Treasury to 
be the second permanent sec- 
retary there: Hie Is unusual in 
having the experience of the 
DETR, a spending depart- 
ment, before taking the top 
job at the Treasury. 

But there is concern among 
senior Treasury people that 
no permanent secretary will 
be able to work with Mr 
Brown's ."inner cabinet" of 
Ed Balls, Charlie Whelan and 
Sue Jfye. “It will be interest- 
ing to see if Turnbull tries to 
Twanapp. the department or to 
break into policy." one said. 
"But If anyone can work. with 
the Brown people, he can." 

Mr Turnbull, married with 
two children, fits the New 
Labour mould In his private 
life. He lists running and 
opera as among his Interests, 
and Tottenham Hotspur as 
his dub- 


Taxpayers 1 extra £300m to 
fund Channel Tunnel rail link 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter. John Prescott, last 
night ruled that the tax- 
payers’ extra cost in funding 
the Channel Tunnel rail link 
could not exceed £300 million 
In a bid to meet today's dead- 
line for building the first part 
of the 68-mile route between 
London and Folkestone. 

Mr Prescott told the route's 
new backers that the Govern- 
ment was only prepared to 
add £300 million to the tax- 
payers’ contribution of £1.2 
billion towards the £5.4 
billion project It will be 
spread over 10 years. 

The message was delivered 
during tough negotiations to 
the main participants. Rail- 
track has promised to put up 
the money to build tbe first 
stage of the link to Ebbsfleet, 
in Kent Two bidders, Virgin 
and a consortium led by Brit- 
ish Airways and National Ex- 
press, are competing to take 
over the loss-making Euro- 
star service between London, 
Paris and Brussels. 

The bidders want the Gov- 
ernment to bear Eurostar 's 
losses, running at £180 mil- 
lion a year, but Mr Prescott 
insisted die losses would have 
to be borne by all partners. 

K is not expected the Euros- 
tar project will break even 
until 2001 at the earliest so 
the successful bidder will 
have to accept some of the 
losses, expected to be around 
£200iniHJon. ■ 

Under the deal, London and 


Continental Railways, the rail 
link's troubled sponsor, wifi 
receive financial backing to 
build the link from Rail track, 
with work starting later this 
year. 

Sources close to Mr Pres- 
cott last night rejected sugges- 
tions that the extra £300 mil- 
lion would have to come from 
tbe transport budget They 
said money to fund other pub- 
lic transport improvements 
would not be sacrificed. 

Friends of the Earth said 
that while It wanted the link, 
Improved bus lanes, bike 
routes and new tramways 
should not be sacrificed. “Mr 
Prescott must not end up like 
Old Mother Hubbard because 
he has blown all his money on 
the rail link," the pressure 
group declared. 

Mr Prescott will present the 
hard-won compromise as a 
“radical” departure for trans- 
port, combining the expertise 


of the private and public 
sectors. 

He Is likely to promise Im- 
proved services once the first 
section of the rail link is 
built, including a reduction of 
15 minutes in the three hour 
journey between London and 
Paris. 

But the compromise has 
been forced on the Govern- 
ment through the failure of 
the private sector to get City 
backing. Only the first stage 
of the link is to be built ini' 
daily. The final , more diffi- 
cult stage from tbe MJ5 to St 
Pancras will have to wait 

If BA wins the bid for Euro- 
star, it would reduce its Ini- 
tial commitment to 10 per 
cent of the stake, a calculated 
move to assuage competitors 
like Air France, which is 
bound to argue that BA gets 
an unfair advantage. 


Off the rails, page 40 
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The most 


secret crime 


The Guardian Wednesday June 31998 

The NSPCC team bluntly named 
23 men and women who had . 
been identified to them as - 

abusers at Wifiierwa^ during 
the 1970s and 1980s 




The man who 


In the second part of our four 
day special investigation, 
Nick Davies uncovers the 
truth behind an appalling 
scandal at the heart of a 
social services department 



secret 

crime 


I N COLIN SMART’S 
secret history, the most 
significant hard facts 
are the ones that have 
emerged most recently. 
Last August, the NSPCC 
completed an inquiry into the 
care of children at a council 
home in Sunderland, where 
Snart had once been Director 
of Social Services, called With- 
erwack House. They produced 
a detailed report, which was 
mnfMwntiai , but the Guardian 
has obtained a copy. 

The NSPCC team bluntly 
named 23 men and women 
who had been identified to 
them as abusers who had phys- 
ically and sexually assaulted 
children during the 1970s and 
1980s. Their report noted the 
frequency with which particu- 
lar names recurred rtw 
way in which different wit- 
nesses, including a former 
m emb er of staff, independently i 
described «nm» rf gm in- 

cidents . These allegations are 
consistent in nature," they 

C QITWTiAllblj , 

They described, far example, 
the care worker who had had 
sex regularly with a 14-year 
old girl with the eventual 

result that wbe had bad tn bavw 

an abortion; the boy who had 
been burned across the bade 
with a heated metal tray; the 
string of boys who bad been 
used for sex by a woman 
worker; the boy who had been 
beaten with a snooker cue; the 
boy who had been kicked by a 
man wearing heavy boots; the 
apparently endless beatings 
and punchings; the numerous 
times that children had been 
pinned to the floor with their 
arms stretched high above 
their bads; the two different 


i boys who complained that staff 
had incited an older boy called 
Darren Rowe to rape them; the 
supervising officer who bad 
failed, over and over again, to 
heed the complaints. 

They described, too, two 
girls who, from the ages of 
eight and seven, had become 
sex objects for one particular 
care worker who used to bend 
them over a bed and rape them 
every week or so. Both of those 
two girls, now young women 
in their 20s, have been haunted 
by the experience. One Virr lost 
the ability to cry. 

The other obsessively cuts 
the flesh cm her arms and occa- 
sionally tries to kill herself In 
an account of her abuse, she 
wrote: “1 felt I was Just put on 
this earth to suffer." 

The NSPCC team made it 
dear that the responsibility for 

this went beyond the abusers: 

“It seems regrettably impossi- 
ble to avoid the conclusion 
that during at least some of 
the time that Witherwack was 
open, Sunderland City Council 
did not meet its legal duly to 
promote and safeguard the 
welfare of at least some, and 
pOSSibly many Of tha nhilrirwn 
and young people who lived 1 
there.” 

Now, go bade In search of 
the first hard tact in thta hid- 1 
den story, to April 199L when i 
an astute local reporter, Nigel 
Green, heard about a woman 
care worker who had been 
sacked by Sunderland City 
Council for seme kind of sex- 
ual assault on a boy who was 
in her care In a council home 
called Witherwack. In search 
of confirmation, he wnt a fer 
to Sunderland City Council, 
whose press officer took it to 


the man who had recently 
tgifwi over the city’s social ser- 
vices department — Colin 
Smart 

Smart had been in the job 
for only two months and he be- 
longed to none of the tribes 
that run politics in the north 
east — the Catholics In Jarrow 
who settle politics In the social 
dub after Sunday mass, the 
masons who recruit council- 
lors and officers from every i 
local authority in the region, , 
the Labour party who are so j 
strung that they can run. a city 
like Sunderland as a one-party 
state. 

A senior official who worked 1 

in the council says that Smart I 
reacted swiftly to the fox. He 
called a mtoftHng of rrfKninln 
and, although he was not whip 
to uncover much detail, he es- 
tablished very aom that this 
woman had indeed been 
sacked; fhrthermore that two 
other care workers at Wither- 
wack, both men. had also been 
sacked at the same, time; that 
fhf«i bad ail happened more 
than three years earlier in Oc- 
tober 1987; and, most signifi- 
cant, that Hw pnHm had never 
been told. &nart was obviously 
alarmed — the failure to tan 
the police was not only im- 
proper but arguably unlawful. 
He was also frustrated be- 
cause, for reasons which were 
not then dear, he was unable 
to find oat any of the detail 
about what had happened. 

Most of those who were at 
the meeting assumed Smart 
would now MLow the well- 
beaten path to the door of the 
various councillors who con- 
trolled the dty, and that they 
would main* sure that the af- 
fair was kept within their con- 



Goilty . . . Care workers Kevin Ruffe and Glynis T amblin who received suspended sentences of 12 months each photographs: mke score 


troL However, they did not 
know their man. Now, instead 
of going to the councillors. 
Smart went straight to the 
police. 

Hie triggered a crisis which 
was to unfold with increasing 
force over the next 10 months 
as he fought to uncover the 
truth, while powerful figures 
in the council resisted him. 
Smart set up a small team of 
officials from his department 
with an instruction to find out 
the whole truth about the 
three sacked workers. 

Those around Smart feared 
he was politically weak. Hie 


tnld one of them that hfi had 

turned down an invitation to 
Join the masons when he first 
became a director of social ser- 
vices, in South Tyneside. Now, 
he was working In a city with 
34 lod g es , including one called 
the Civic Lodge, which was en- 
tirely devoted to officers and 
councillors — Smart’s col- 
leagues but not his tribesmen. 
Some of those who worked 
with him began to suspect that 
the truth was being deliber- 
ately concealed frxMn him. 

T It was same months before 
the team came up with any- 
thing concrete and. when they 


did t it was alarming hto tram 
reported a duster of com- 
plaints of beatings »»nd inde- 
cent assault against various 
workers, not only the three 
who bad been sacked. The 
workers were said to have at- 
tacked girls and boys in the 
home and also to have enour- 
agfld older rfofldran to batter 
smaller ones who caused trou- 
ble. A 14-year-old boy was said 
to have conducted a campaig n 
of sexual assault on other chil- 
dren while social workers took 
no action to stop Mm. 

More them that, the team 
reported, the home had 


adopted a regime of systematic 
physical abuse, whose meth- 
ods were an uncomfortable 
echo of the "pin-down” scandal 
which had just erupted In 
Staffordshire. Difficult chil- 
dren were violently restrained 
and kicked in an empty room 
for days at a time. And the evi- 
dence suggested that this cul- 
ture of violence enjoyed the ap- 
proval of some councillors — 
which appeared to ex plain 
why Smart bad found it so dif- 
ficult to uncover its details. 

When Smart now met with 
his team, the position was 
dear: four years earlier, the 


council had sacked the three 
staff for cruelly and sexual as- 
saults during a summer camp, 
and had then not only foiled to 
tell the police but had also 
foiled to take any steps to dis- 
cover whether these three 
might have been involved in 
other incidents or whether 
other care workers might also 
have committed offences. 

Once again Smart acted 
without giving the councillors 
a chance to intervene. He went 
back to the police and tokl 
them what his team had dis- 
covered; and then he went 
right to file top — to the De- 
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Hie most secret crime 


The police had stopped their 
inquiries. The council stopped 
theirs. No one was blamed. 

And Colin Smart could not even 
open his mouth to complain 



abused and was gagged 


partment of Health m London 
to ask for the Social Services 
Inspectorate to mount a special 
and urgent inquiry into With- 
erwack and other homes in 
Sunderland. 

These decisions, according 
to a senior figure, provoked an 
undeclared war in the city 
council, with some councillors 
and officials now colluding to 
find a way to remove Smart 
from his job. There was noth- 
ing discreet about some of the 
fighting. At one point, a coun- 
cillor distributed around the 
building some beer mats 
which were supposed to pro- 
mote a campaign against 
drinking and driving: the 
councillor had scratched out 
the message and left only the 
headline slogan — “Get 
Smart'" 

As soon as he had found out 
about the regime of violence at 
Witherwack, Smart had or- 
dered it to stop. But as the 
weeks went by, Smart was in- 
formed that the violence in 
Witherwack had not ended. In- 
deed. the evidence was that it 
had got worse. Furthermore, 
be was told that after be had 
instructed staff to change the 
regime, the home had been 
told behind his back and with- 
out proper authority to carry 
on as before. 

Smart told his team to trawl 


ing, of Incomplete records, 
poor buildings and weak 
management 

Eight months later. Smart 
wrote an article for the Guard- 
ian, headlined Kids in Crisis, 
in which he disclosed none or 
the facts about Sunderland but 
expressed the feelings of a man 
who bad spent his career En a 
system which, he now be- 
lieved, was damaging the very 
people it was supposed to be 
helping. "It is debatable,” he 
wrote, “whether the majority 
of children now in residential 
care have been more harmed 
by the circumstances which 
brought them into the system, 
or by their time with social 
services." 

Having reached this point of 
despair. Smart had no moral 
alternative but to fight on. He 
took bis long list of possible 
victims and abusers to the 
chief executive. He took, too, a 
short list of named individuals 
whose continued interference 
in council business, he argued, 
would mean that children in 
the city's care would never be 
free of abuse — not because 
they themselves were child 
abusers but simply because 
they were playing politics with 
the welfare of the children. 

And he issued an ultimatum: 
the council must re-investigate 
his long list of worrying inci- 


The NSPCC 
found that a 
care worker 
had had sex 
with a girl 
aged 14 


The. 

most 


secret 

crime 


back through the files to see 
whether there were any other 
signs of unchecked abuse 
u n explai n ed injuries, or unre- 
solved complaints or any pat- 
tern of allegation around any 
particular care worker. 

In the meantime, he bed the 
police — led by an outstanding 
detective named David Wilson 
— and the Social Services In- 
spectorate digging out the 
truth. Towards the end of the 
year, the SSI produced a first 
draft of their report In which 
they confirmed that Wither- 
wack House had been running 
"a repressive regime” with 


‘‘inappropriate and high levels 
of physical restraint and a fail- 
ure to protect children from 
abuse". It .added: “Inspectors 
read <m file and were told by 
children of a number of inci- 
dents where restraint seemed 
to border on assault” 

A month later, at the end of 
January 1992, Smart's s mall , 
team reported back to him the 
results of their general trawl 
through the files. The result 
was devastating. They had 
found signs of systematic mis- 
management. of consistent fail- 
ure to heed complaints and 
they bad produced a list of 
. suspicious incidents which 
had apparently not been 
handled property. It covered 
just about every children's 
home in the city, it identified 
more than 50 girts and boys as 
possible victims of physical 
and sexual violence and some 
SO staff as possible abusers. 
Smart had uncovered a 
scandal. 

In their draft report, the SSI, 
too. had seen signs of struc- 
tural weakness, co m pl a i n i n g 
of the staffs inadequate train- 


dents in the homes; they must 
expand his trawl through chil- 
dren’s files to ensure that they 
knew about all of these inci- 
dents; they must tackle the 
alleged abusers to ensure that 
none who were guilty contin- 
ued to work with children; 
they must help the victims 
with therapy and counselling; 
they must set up proper in- 
spections far the homes from 
now on. Smart offered the 
c h ief executive a choice: either 
he supported Smart in his war 
against the council, or Smart 
would resign. The chief execu- 
tive accepted his resignation. 
Alter only 10 months in his 
job, Colin Smart went home. 

Over the next few months, 
his supporters watched as the 
council wrestled to regain con- 
trol. The local press was fed a 
steady trickle of disinforma- 
tion — that the Social Services 
inspectorate had been conduct- 
ing a routine inquiry; that It 
was the SSI who had noticed 
that the police had never been 
ratiurt in to deal with the three 
sacked workers; that the coun- 
cil had called in the police as 
soon as this was discovered; 
that Smart had left because he 
could not cope with the job. 

The police were soon side- 
lined. Detective Chief Inspec- 
tor David Wilson, 'who had 
now charged the three sacked 
workers with more than 20 


n fBaneews . found himself being 
attacked by Nalgo. the union 


which represented many of 
those who were accused of 
ahmw and, more Important, by 
councillors, some of whom had 
the ear of senior officers. The 
pressure to sack Wilson 
reached the point where the 
phirf Constable bad to issue a 



blows between two lines of 
other children. The jury heard 
of the boy who had been 
brought back after running 
away and been made to eat 
cigarette butts off the Door be- 
fore being given his dose of 
power punches; of the staff 
whose training consisted of 
being told. “Shut your gob and 
watch your arse”. 

The proceedings were liber- 
ally scattered with hints of 
official collusion. June Parker, 
a nurse who had worked at the 
home, said. ‘1 think even the 
civic centre knew what was 
happening". One of the 
accused had told police: “I am 
guilty of silence. I needed a 
job." The trial judge damn ed 
the council: "You may think 
the conditions at Witherwack 
were appalling and the policy 
not to employ trained staff in 
1985 unfortunate. You may ask 
why conditions were so bad or 
why this behaviour which 
dearly was criminal was not 
reported to the police earlier.” 
Later, be answered his own 
question; “The reason for the 
delay was the hope on the part 
of the council that the case 
would never be resurrected. 
The evidence proves that the 
council were inept and happy 
that the problem would simply 
disappear. 


At the end of the trial, one of 


yers would file suit. And, al- 
most unseen, a strange thing 
began to happen. 

Each time that one of the 
former victims made a move, 
another victim emerged to 
give support Two of them 
were already suing the coun- 
cil. As they moved forward, 
three others came forward to 
join them. When they suc- 
ceeded, winning a total of 
£23,000 from a council which 
still refused to admit liability, 
more came forward. 

There was the girl who had 
been sent to Witherwack when 
her mother died, who had done 
her best for a few years until 
one day. when she was eight 
years old. one of the 
careworkers had walked her 
into her room, stripped off her 
knickers and raped her. The 
man enjoyed this so much that 
he fell to repeating the experi- 
ence every week or so. There 
was the man who, as an eigbt- 
y ear-old, had been co ntinually 
roughed up and hassled by a 
worker who simply could not 
stand him and who eventually 
devised a cunning new torture, 
by inciting an older boy to 
bugger him. Twenty six former 
residents joined together to 
fight 

They went to the Sunderland 
Echo who backed them with a 
series of tough stories and set 


Staff incited 
an older boy 
called 

Darren Rowe 
to rape other 
children 


The. 

most 


crime 


Silenced . . . Colin Smart was sued by his ex-employer Sunderland City Council 
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public sta t ement, underlining 
his confidence In him. Never- 
theless, shortly afterwards, for 
whatever reason, Wilson was 
moved off the Inquiry. 

The Social Sendees Inspec- 
torate was neutralised. Their 
report was published and ac- 
cepted In Feburary 1992, but by 
then foe council had commis- 
sionedf its own repeal from a 
retired civil servant named 
Eudyn Cassam. When he pub- 
lished his findings, in May 
1992, he confirmed the prob- 
lems, criticised the council's 
failure to deal with them but, 
crucially, he s tr o ngly advised, 
foe council not to dig out foe 
history of abuse. This “picking 
over foe bones" would be bad 
for morale, Cassam said, and it 
would distract resources away 
from current abuse. The most 
that they might do, he sug- 
gested, was to set up a hotline. 
Flowing his advice, foe coun- 
cil stopped all attempts to dig 
out foe truth. Ignoring his ad- 


vice, they did not set up a 
hotline. 

Colin Smart, however, did 
not give up. At home in foe 
autumn of 1992, he prepared 
his own five-volume report 
and in December he sent them 
off to the police, the SSL the 
Department of Health and foe 
Secretaiy of State, who was 
then Virginia Bottomley. 

Mrs Bottomley wrote back to 
thank him. Smart passed a 
message to the council to say 
that he would be happy to 
discuss foe reports. 

Instead, they issued a writ 
far breach of com- 

plaining that he was using con- 
fidential information and po- 
tentially perverting the course 
of justice in foe trial of foe 
three care workers. They said 
he must surrender all of his 
information, undertake not to 
disclose it to anyone else and 

pay them da m ages. 

But an internal memo about 
Smart, wmrked private and 


confidential, which has been 
seen by The Guardian, makes 
it clear that the nonn^n had 
another, rather different 
reason for ga g gin g hhn By 
this time, two former residents 
of Witherwack were suing the 
council. According to the 
memo to senior councillors, 
written by the director of ad- 
ministration, Colin Langley: 
“The solicitors acting for our 
Insurers in respect of the 
claims by former residents of 
Witherwack, are concerned 
about the effect upon foe con- 
duct of those cases and the 
implications for further 
claims. I have, therefore, 
agreed with thgm that High 
Court proceedings be taken 
against Mr Smart for the 
return of any documents and 
to restrain him from any fur- 
ther publication of council 
documents." 

Smart wait to court in 
March 1993, indignant that the 
council were using public 


money to keep the public in 
the dark. His lawyers warned 
the court that this was a per- 
version of the course of justice. 
The judge hesitated and foe 
two sides struck a deal 

Smart would hand over his 
Information and sign an 
undertaking not to discuss 
publicly what he knew; foe 
council would drop their de- 
mand for damages and let him 
off with paying £5fi00 towards 
their costs. Smart was now 
gagged. A couple of opposition 
councillors called it a cover-up. 
So did foe Sunderland Echo. 
The council were unmoved. 

One small part of the truth 
was revealed in October 1993, 
when the three sacked work- 
ers from Witherwack flnalTy 
found themselves in the dock. 
The court heard how staff had 
given the children “speeches” 
(knuckle -punches to the head) 
and power punches to the 
body, bow they bad made them 
run a gauntlet of kicks and 


the accused was acquitted but 
the other two care workers, 
Kevin Roffe and Glynis Tamb- 
lin, were convicted and given 
suspended sentences of 12 
months each. And that was it 
If foe judge wanted to know 
why the council had ooncealed 


this crime for three years and 
allowed the poor conditions to 
persist so long, no one was 
about to tell him 

It was not that the council 
did nothing. The new director 
of Social Services acted on just 
about every, recommendation 
that was made to him. Never- 
theless, tixe council left the 
dark heart — the history of 
f’H’TiH abuse in their h omes — 
untouched. The SSI were long 
gone (and several of their in- 
spectors were now working for 
the council). The police had 
stopped their inquiries. The 
council had stopped theirs. No 
one resigned. No one was 
blamed. And Colin Smart 
could not even open his mouth 
to complain. 

There was, however. Just 
one loose end. The children. 


By now, they had grown up. 
d found work and 


Some had 
settled down. Others had 
bounced from one kind of trou- 
ble to another one wing of 
Wakefield Prison housed three 
former residents of 
Witherwack. 

None of them had forgotten. 
Some erf them had tried, but 
none of them had succeeded 

And every so often, one of 
them would fed a surge of pain 
and go to the police to make a 
statement or to a lawyer to 
make a for compensa- 

tion. The police would make 
inquiries and say there was 
not enough evidence. The law- 


up a hotline for survivors. 
They went out into the street 
and gathered signatures. They 
marched on the city halL They 
set up more legal actions. 

One quiet ni ght, a small 
group of them turned 'tqy'bn 
Colin Smart's doorste^r-'Snd 
asked for his help. Even 
though be was gagged, Jbe 
agreed to write to foe Secre- 
tary of State. 

The council resisted. The 
new director of Social Services 
said it had all been investi- 
gated already. The new vjoe- 
chair of the social services 
committee said: “This is not a 
case oT new evidence but a case 
of new publicity." But the for- 
mer residents of foe children’s 
home kept pushing and even- 
tually, in April last year, they 
persuaded the council to ask 
the NSPCC to conduct an 
Inquiry. 

When they delivered their 
report, the NSPCC advised 
that the council should admit 
publicly that children had 
been abused and should ex- 
press their formal regret 

The City Council called a 
press conference at which the 
director of Social Services ex- 
pressed his regret, albeit in 
limited fashion. 

And Northumbria Police an- 
nounced that they were re- 
opening their Inquiry into 
abuse at Witherwack and 
other homes in Sunderland. 
The man appointed to lead it 
was David Wilson, now a De- 
tective Chief Superintendent. 

Now, finally, the truth has 
begun to emerge. And from his 
place on the sidelines, Colin 
Smart is still watching in 
silence as the cover-up finally 
cracks. 


Whistleblowers who stood up and paid with their jobs 
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the Cardiff home where 


Earai McKaye demanded complaints be investigated 


—and lost her job 


In homes across the country workers who 
listened to children’s complaints have 
been ignored. But in some cases their 
doggedness forced official action 


C OVER-UP has be- 
come part of the 
story of child 
abuse, particularly 
In the children’s homes 
which were swept by a 
wave of rape and assault 
during the last three de- 
cades. Over and over again, 
somewhere in the midst of 
this wave, a lonely figure 
would appear, yelling for 
help, only to be ignored or 
submerged by the powers 
that should have reached 
out a band. 

In North Wales, It was 
Alison Taylor, the manager 
of a children’s home, who 
spent five years banging on 
the door of her employers 
at Gwynedd Council, the 
police, the Welsh Office, the 
Department of Health, and 
.the Social Services Inspec- 
torate. All turned her 
away. Undaunted, she com- 


piled a dossier of 75 sepa- 
rate allegations, won the 
backing of two local coun- 
cillors and finally secured 
the conviction of four men 
for an orgy of abuse. 

As a result the Govern- 
ment finally ordered the 
vast public inquiry which 
has now heard nearly 300 
former residents of homes 
make detailed complaints 
of physical and sexual as- 
sault against 148 adults. 

By that time, however, 
Alison Taylor had been sus- 
pended and sacked. 

In South Wales, several 
years later, it was Karen 
McKaye who was thrown 
out of her job after demand- 
ing that children's com- 
plaints be investigated. Her 
refusal to be silenced 
finally provoked a major 
police Inquiry into events 
at the Taff Vale children’s 


home in Cardiff. Now, 32 
other homes in the area are 
also being investigated. 
Three men are awaiting 
trial over alleged incidents 
at Taff Vale. 

In relation to the other 
homes, in April Robert 
Starr was jailed for 15 
years for Indecent assaults, 
and three others have been 
arrested. 

In Warrington, Elaine 
Bowerman spent a decade 
trying to persuade her 
union, Nalgo; her employ- 
ers, Lancashire County 
Council; and the police to 
do something about the in- 
decent assaults and vio- 
lence which she said were 
being inflicted on children 
with learning difficulties at 
Massey Hall School where 
she worked. 

She complained, for ex- 
ample,' of the occasion 
when she had seen brown 
fluff blowing across the 
lawn and discovered that it 
was a boy’s hair which had 
just been pulled from his 
head by a senior member of 
staff. Eventually, she went 
to the parents of some of 
the children to warn them 


— and was sacked for gross 
misconduct. 

In June 1997 Robert 
Boyle, aged 50, was charged 
with indecent assault on 
pupils at the school be- 
tween 1982 and 1995. He 
was said to have handled 
boys' genitals 'in the show- 
ers. He claime d he was ex- 
amining them for medical 
reasons. In April, he was 
acquitted by a jury at War- 
rington Crown Court 

However, the Jury con- 
victed him of lying about 
Ms past in order to get his 
job. When the judge sen- 
tenced him for this offence, 
the Crown disclosed for the 
first time that in 1977, 
Boyle had been convicted of 
six assaults on young boys. 
He had caught them steal- 
ing, the court was told, and 
given them a choice of 
being punished by the 
police or by himself. He had 
then beaten their bare 
backsides with a gym shoe 
or a baton. He had also fon- 
dled their genitals, claim- 
ing that this was for medi- 
cal reasons. He had 
concealed this throughout 
his time at Massey Hail 
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Case could transfomi reporting on politicians 

Former Irish 
renews libel battle 


Tfie Guardian Wednesday June 3 199ft 


Stuart Malar 


A LBERT Reynolds, the 
former Irish prime 
minis ter, yesterday 
renewed his long- 
running legal battle with the 
Sunday Times in a case 
which could transform the 
ability of the British media to 
cover the activities of 
politicians. 

Mr Reynolds went to the 
Court of Appeal after a 1996 
High Court verdict left him 
facing huge legal bills even 
though the Jury found he had 
been libelled by a story pub- 
lished In 1994 in the wake of 
the collapse of his Fianna 
Fall-Labour coalition 
government 

Under the headline, Good- 
bye Gombeen man: Why a fib 
too Car proved fatal, the Sun- 
day Times accused Mr Reyn- 
olds of mialpadiirg the Dail 
and lying to his Labour 
colleagues. 

Although the jury found he 
had been libelled, it ruled that 
he was not entitled to dam- 
ages because the paper had 
not acted maliciously. It had 
simply repeated allegations 
made in the Irish parliament 
As the paper had already 
paid £5,005 into court to settle 
the dispute, Mr Reynolds was 
ordered to pay his own costs 
up until the time the payment 


was made, and the costs of the 
Sunday Times after that date. 

Mr Reynolds claims that 
the High Court judge, Mr Jus- 
tice French, who upped the 
jury's “zero damages” award 
to lp, was “confusing and un- 
structured" in his summing 
up to the jury. 

But the Sunday Times is 
cross-appealing, claiming the 
article was in the public in- 
terest and published in good 
faith and should therefore be 
protected by the rule of quali- 
fied privilege. 

Lord Lester QC, for the 
paper, told the court yester- 
day that the case highlighted 
the need for a reinterpreta- 
tion of British libel laws to 
protect newspapers and 
broadcasters who criticised 
politicians or other public 
officials — even in cases such 
as this where the stories 
proved erroneous. 

“The media needs to be able 
to err, to make mistakes, in 
the interests of free speech, 
even though it may have the 
effect of damaging, even sev- 
erely damaging, a public offi- 
cial's reputation.” 

The fact that the story did 
not involve a British politi- 
cian was irrelevant. Lord Les- 
ter said. The reasons for the 
withdrawal of the Labour 
party from the Irish coalition 
government, leading to its col- 
lapse and the resignation of 


Mr Reynolds as taoiseach and 
leader of Fianna Fail, “were 
of very considerable signifi- 
cance and interest in the 
United Kingdom” because of 
the critical stage of the North- 
ern Ireland peace process. 

He urged the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Bingham. Lord 
Justice Hirst and Lord Jus- 
tice Robert Walker to extend 
the existing law of qualified 
privilege to give the right to 
free expression of political 
discussion in the media prior- 
ity over the protection erf poli- 
ticians' reputations. 

The protection should not 
cover stories about the per- 
sonal lives of politicians or 
senior public officials, nor 
should it be expanded to 
cover a wider definition of 
public figures, such as pop 
stars or sports celebrities. 

He accepted that an exten- 
sion of the qualified privilege 
would prevent public officials 
from challenging inaccurate 
stories about their public 
lives unless they could prove 
they were published out of 
malice or recklessness. 

But be added: “Politicians, 
unlike ordinary people, also 
have the possibility of putting 
their case across in the media 
themselves. They also have 
the Press Complaints Com- 
mission so they are not com- 
pletely- without remedies.” 

The case continues today. 



Wnrifmm, the final staee yesterday of a two-year, £48 million refurbishment of Sadler’s Wells, home of the Royal Ballet, in Islington, north 
^kdrafwh^te expected toreopen in October with a programme including performances by the Rambert Dance Company photograph: sew smith 


Padre cleared of sex chargei Khashoggi wrote 


dud cheques’ 
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tears after 
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assault, and 
(left) Shelly 
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T HE international arms 
dealer Adnan Kha- 
shoggi wrote worthless 
cheques for more than £3.2 
million at the Ritz Hotel ca- 
sino in Piccadilly, London, 
during a four day gambling 
spree, the High Court was 
told yesterday. 

Mr Khashoggi is reputed 
to have earned much of his 
f ortun e by acting as a mid- 
dleman in the .sale of arms 
to Arab oil states. He is 
being sued for more than £8 
minion by the casino — the 
original debt and £5 million 
in interest. 

The Saudi businessman, 
who was not in court yes- 
terday, insists t he debt is 
legally unenforceable be- 
cause he had an arrange- 
ment with the casino’s 
management which 
allowed him to continue 
gambling illegally on 
credit. 

Nicholas Merriman QC, 
for the Ritz, said his de- 
fence was nonsense. 

He told Mr Justice Rou- 
gier that the arms dealer 
gambled a total of £10.1 
million between the end of 
January and April 10, 1986. 

“His gambling was ini- 
tially successful and he 
won," Mr Merriman said. 
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News in brief 


Vinnie Jones found 
guilty of assault 

FOOTBALLER Vinnie Jones was yesterday found guilty of 

assa ult causing actual bodily harm anti cr iminal riamagp after a 

late night attack on neighbour Timothy Gear, aged 27, last 
November. The 38-year-old Queens Park Rangers and Wales 
star, of Redbourn, Hertfordshire, had denied punching, kicking 
and biting Mr Gear at his mobile home following a row over a 
stile. Magistrates at St Albans, Herts, adjourned sentencing for 
reports until July 2. Jones, who is on baft, left court without 
commenting, accompanied by his wife, Tanya, and agent, Nick 
Davies. Mr Gear's mother, Gillian, said the family did not wish 
to discuss the esse until after sentencing. 


Smoking ‘worse than cocaine’ 

MOTHERS who smoke cause more death and damage tounborn 
babies and young children than those who take cocaine, accord- 
ing to an American scientist 

Theodore Slotkin. a pharmacologist from America's Duke uni- 
versity in North Carolina, criticised the media and medical 
establishment for foiling to wake up to the evidence of serious 
harm caused by maternal smoking. Writing in the Journal of 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, he said smoking 
by a quarter afaH pregnant women probably produced for more 
damage than the “limited and episodic” use of cocaine. 

Animal studies had shown that nicotine inflicted serious dam- 
age on the foetus even at levels too low to cause low birth weight 
Illicit drugs accounted for only a handful of deaths In the U nited - 
States each year, he said, hut tobacco killed 400,000. 


Lawrence suspects in aid plea 

FOUR of the five men facing questions about the racist killing of 
Stephen Lawrence have been refused legal aid to challenge sum- 
monses to attend the public inquiry into the murder on Monday. 
Gary Dobson, aged 22, has lodged an appeal, which will be heard 
on Monday. His solicitor, Michael Holmes, said he wanted to go to 
the High Court to have the summons annulled to prevent his 
client being put “on trial." Dobson, Neil Aoourt, aged 22. and Luke 
Knight.20, were acquitted of the murder at the Old Bailey in 1996. 
Charges against Jamie Acourt and David Norris, both2L never 
came to court The Legal Aid Board does not make public its 
reasons for refusing aid, but applications have tn satisfy n m pann 
test and test on the merits of the case. — DaotdPaOister 


‘Jury’ attacks genetic food 

SUSPICION over the introduction of genetically modified foods 
was expressed yesterday by a “citizens' Jury”, which demanded 
segregation from unmodified foods and dear labelling. Twelve 
people, selected randomly from a council ward whose political 
complexion mirrored last year’s general election resufis. spent 30 
hours at a pub in Brighton questioning witnesses from the food 
todusby to an experiment sponsored by the Consumers' Assocra- 
tion, the Genetics Forum and Sainsbury’s. They condemned 
“unnecessary reliance" oa artificial fertilisers, pesticides and 
herbicides and called for the Common Agriculture Policy to give i 
more aid toor^nic formers. They accused foodand chemical 
compani es of acting toa “covert and secretive manner" over 
genetic modification and taking advantage of weak controls by 
the European Union and Britain. They called for a big public 
education programme over GM organisms. — Jewries Metkle 
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“It was only In the later 
stages that he lost." 

There was no dispute that 
Mr Khashoggi signed 16 
cheques for £200,000 each, 
drawn on an account with 
the Swiss Banking Corpora- 
tion of Geneva on three 
days at the end of March 
and on April 10. The 
cheques were refused on 
presentation because of in- 
sufficient funds. 

Asked by the Judge why 
the case bad taken so long 
to come to court, Mr Merri- 
man said that between 1986 
and 1990 Mr Khashoggi 
made repeated promises to 
pay, but explained that he 
was having financial diffi- 
culties. 

When finally asked to 
turn his attention to the 
dishonoured cheques he 
foiled to do so and legal 
proceedings were 

launched. 

Mr Khashoggi's defence 
was that he had an under- 
standing with nwTinmrf C8- 
sino managers that his 
cheques would not be met 
on presentation because he 
was awaiting funds due to 

him. 

The cheques were there- 
fore a “sham” and non-ne- 
gotiable because be was 
being allowed to gamble 
unlawfully on credit. 

The case continues today. 
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T HE first army chap- 
lain to appear at a 
court martial was 
cleared yesterday of 
Indecently assault- 
ing a soldier's wife. 

Captain Richard LandaU, 
aged 41, broke down In tears 
after being returned his bell 

and Cap and marching s tiffly 

out of the courtroom at the 
end of the 10 day hearing. 

A panel of five senior offi- 
cers took just under two 
hours to reach Its verdict at 
the court martial in Alder - 
shot, Hampshire. 

The alleged victim, a wom- 
an aged 24 who cannot be 
named, for legal reasons, had 
claimed Capt Lan daU groped 
her breast at a party, put bis 
hand down her trousers, 
rubbed his groin against her 
and forcibly kissed her on the 


lips. 

After his acquittal the chap- 
lain said*. “I thank God justice 
has been done. I have prayed 
the truth would come out 
Just why these accusations 
were made I will never know. 
This has been an Impossibly 
difficult time notonly for my- 
self but also for my children, 
my family and my friends.” 

On Monday the military 
court heard that the woman 
had negotiated to sell her , 
story to the News of the 
World for up to £15,000 since 
giving evidence. 

After being recalled to the 
court from Germany she at 
first denied any sum of 
money had been agreed, but 
later admitted signing a con- 
tract with the newspaper 
after she and her husband 
were taken to a hotel by two 
reporters. 

A friend of the woman told 
the hearing that she bad 


heard the couple discuss sell- 
ing the story to the press be- 
fore the court martial began. 

Capt fandall. based at the 
2nd Battalion Royal Regiment 
of Fusiliers base in Celle, Ger- 
many. at the time of the al- 
leged offences In November 
last year, had told the hear- 
ing: “My job is the most im- 
portant thing In my life and I 
have been stopped from doing 
it for six months. It’s like cut- 
ting the oxygen off." i 

He admitted he was flirta- 
tious with soldier's wives, but 
added: ‘Tm a flirt, not a 
pervert." 

His wife Susan, aged 41, 
also gave an interview to the 
Sunday Mirror published 
during the trial which por- 
trayed him as an overbearing, 
sexually demanding bully. 

Brigadier David Montgom- 
ery, Capt Landall’s command- 
ing officer, had told the hear- 
ing: “if the allegations against 


Padre LandaU are true, I am a 
worse judge of men than I 
ever thought possible.” 

Throughout the case Alison 
Barker, defending, claimed 
the woman was lying because 
she ■ was an "attention 
seeker", saying her marriage 
had been disintegrating, her 
child had been on an at risk 
register and the couple had 
money problems at the time 
they made the allegations. 

The case against Capt Lan- 
daU began to unravel fast 
week when he was cleared of 
harassing Fusilier Sean 
Brazier and his wife Shelly, 
aged 27, after the soldier told 
an officer Capt LandaU was a 
•lovely man” and had “never 
harassed me and my wife”. 

Yesterday an army spokes- 
man said Capt LandaU would 
be free to continue his army 
career. “He win go back to 
work and any future posting 
will have to be determined.” 
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“Sein the Milan court ywitenlay. when he accused Patrizia Reggfoni Gucci, below with her lawyer during the 
hearing, of paying him £50.000 to have her former husband, the fashion magnate Maurizfo Gucci, murdered photographs luca bruno 
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Gucci’s killer still 
at large, court told 


Philip Wlllan in Roma 


T HE former wife of the 
murdered fashion 
magnate Maurizio 
Gucci made her first 
appearance in the Milan 
assize court yesterday to hear 
the alleged driver of the kill- 
er's getaway car admit his 
responsibility and accuse her 
of having commissioned the 
killing. 

But in an unexpected twist 
to the trial, which began 
three weeks ago, Orazio Ci- 
cala. aged 59, said the suspect 
next to him in the defendants' 
cage, Benedetto Ceranlo. aged 
39, was not the killer. 

‘The crime was committed 
by a petty criminal whom 1 
met when, because of my 
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money problems. I began 
dealing in drugs," he said. 
"The real killer is free, but 1 
cannot name him because I 
have a family and children.” 
His 20-minute statement 
reinforced the prosecution 
case against Patrizia Reggiani 
Gucci. 

Mr Cicala said he had met 
Gucci’s estranged wife twice 
to discuss the killing, and had 
been paid about £50,000. i 
Mrs Reggiani, aged 50, sat I 
at the back of the court, 
flanked by prison guards and 
looking worn and ill after 16 
months in Milan's bleak San 
Vittore prison. Her persistent 
coughing prompted Judge 
Renato Samek Ludovici to 
call a doctor for her. 

The prosecution says she 
became consumed with ha- 


tred for her ex-husband after 
an acrimonious divorce and 
paid for his murder to pre- 
vent him from marrying an- 
other woman. 

Gucci, the last member of I 
the Florentine fashion dy- 
nasty to head the family busi- 
ness, was shot dead on the 
morning of March 27 1995 as 
he arrived for work at his 
Milan office. 

Mr Cicala said he had been 
contacted to arrange the mur- 
der by a Milan hotel porter, 
Ivano Savioni, and Pina Aur- 
iemma, a Neapolitan clair- 
voyant and friend of Mrs Reg- 
giani. He agreed to take 
money from them because he 
had got into debt buying a 
restaurant. 

"I was under pressure from 
loan sharks and I thought this 



was manna from heaven.” 

“One evening I received a 
call from Auriemma: ‘Listen, 
the package has arrived.’ The 
next day we went to Milan, : 
me and the petty criminal, in 
my car.” 

Mrs Reggiani’s lawyers, 
Gaetano Pecorella and Gio- 
vanni Maria Dedola, dis- 
missed the testimony as 
totally implausible. 


They admit she had an ob- 
sessive hatred of her ex-hus- 
band but insist the murder 
was organised without her 
knowledge in order to black- 
mail her. 

They insist that she was not 
fully responsible for her 
actions after undergoing a 
brain operation in 1992 and is 
in such poor health that she 
should not be kept in prison. 


Turkey clamps down on student protests 
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Chris Morris in Ankara 

T URKISH universities 
have introduced tough 
regulations which 
threaten students with expul- 
sion if they take part in dem- 
onstrations on or off campus. 

The new rules, which uni- 
versity principals want ap- 
plied throughout the country, 
seem aimed primarily at stu- 
dents who identify them- 
selves as Islamists. Turkey's 
secular elite, led by the mili- 
tary, has sought to clamp 
down on what it sees as a 


rise in Islamist activities. 

The rules will increase the 
pressure on hundreds of med- 
ical students in Istanbul, who 
have staged demonstrations 
for months to protest against 
a ban on lslaxnio-style head- 
scarves on campus. 

Last week the students 
staged a photographic exhibi- 
tion documenting their pro- 
tests. "There are no limita- 
tions on thought and attire in 
a democratic country," they 
said. "We will not be silent 
until this prohibition ends." 

But the Higher Education 
Council, which represents 


university principals, in- 
tends to enforce Turkey's sec- 
ular dress codes strictly. 
From the beginning of the 
next academic year, women 
students will have to present 
photographs taken without 
headscarves to register at any 1 
university. Male students will 
have to submit photographs 
without beards, which are | 
seen as a sign of Muslim 
piety, and remain clean- 
shaven throughout the year. 

Islamist students say their 
protests will intensify, but it 
Is now clear that the authori- 
ties intend to act quickly. If 


both the dress code and the 
new prohibition against dem- 
onstrations are strictly en- 
forced, thousands of students 
could face expulsion. 

As the rules appear to tar- 
get Islamists, many intellectu- 
als may prefer to remain 1 
silent But there has already 
been criticism. "The authori- , 
ties are taking away the right 
or students to express them- 
selves," said Gulay Gokturk. 
a columnist In the newspaper 
Yeni YuzyiL "Democracy will 
once again be sacrificed to po- 
litical hostilities.” 

The universities are often 


the scene of battles between 
extremists. Last month a stu- 
dent was killed in the north- 
western town of Bolu, alleg- 
edly by Car-right nationalists 
known as Grey Wolves. On 
Monday a leftwing student 
was stabbed in Istanbul. 

The authorities argue that 
students are provoked by out- 
siders. "The tolerant atmo- 
sphere on campuses is being 
exploited for political ends,” 
said Kernel Guruz, president 
of tbe Higher Education 
Council "The aim of the new 
rules is not to punish stu- 
dents. but to win them over." 


H elmut kohl’s 
final fling is turning 
dirty. About eight 
points adrift in the 
opinion polls, with four 
months to go tin Germany's 
general election, the chancel- 
lor is baring his teeth, dearly 
relishing what is shaping into 
a robust and ruthless 

i-ampa tg n 

Win or lose, it is the last 
campaign for the 68-year-old. 
After 16 years as chancellor 
and 25 in charge of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (CDU), 
the country’s natural party of 
government. Mr Kohl has 
often appeared tired and irri- 
table in recent weeks, out- 
shone by the freshness of his 
formidable challenger, Ger- 
hard Schroder of the Social 
Democrats. 

Suddenly, however, things 
are changing. Mr Kohl en- 
joyed a creditable party con- 
ference a fortnight ago. He 
revamped his team of spin 
doctors and strategists, bring- 
ing in several dirty-trick 
maestros and sacking or side- 
lining their lacklustre prede- 
cessors. After months of bick- 
ering in his camp, he has 
imposed iron discipline and is 
showing a new appetite for 
what he sees as his toughest 
election battle. 

The evidence suggests Mr 
Kohl will lose his bid for a 
fifth term. Record unemploy- j 
ment is his bluest problem. 
He has only platitudes to offer 
the dole queues. 

Germans prefer Mr 
Schroder by a margin of two- 
to-one. But September 27 Is 
not a beauty contest The vot- 
ers nay be charmed by Mr 
Schroder, but they do not 
know him. They may not like 
Mr Kohl but they respect and 
seem to trust him. And many 
Germans will be breaking the 
habit of a lifetime If they vote 
for Mr SchrOder. 

German voters, at least 
four-fifths of whom are in for- 
mer West Germany, are pro- 
foundly conservative. Not 
once in postwar Germany 
have they thrown out a sit- 
ting chancellor at a general 
election. 

Mr Kohl Is taking no 
cha n ces, campaigning to ter- 
rify voters into sticking with 
the old buffer they know. If 
not love. The Kohl team, after 
initially saying it would fight 
on policy, issues and content, 
has abruptly abandoned the 
high ground and is aiming its 
punches low. 


it is a curiously backward- 
looking strategy, focusing on 
the red menace as if the cold 
war had never been won. 

“Germany watch out," 
warned the CDU posters this 
week, depicting a pair of red 
hands gripped in an iron 
handshake. The Stalinist red 
hands represent the Social 
Democrats and the Party of 
Democratic Socialism (PDS). 
the former co mmunis ts of 
what was East Germany. 

The message is that if Mr 
Kohl loses, reunified Ger- 
many will become an East 
German-style communist 
state, with Mr Schroder the 
telegenic Trojan horse carry- 
ing the extremists to power. 

A Schroder win would sig- 
nal the birth of a new German 
"leftwing republic" under a 
1950s Soviet-style “Popular 
Front" government, accord- 
ing to the new Kohl 
propaganda. 

It is a gross ralinwny on the 
Social Democrats. They were 
forcibly merged with the com- 
munists and then banned in 
East Germany on Moscow's 
orders in 1946, while the CDU 
in the east became a lapdog of 
the communist regime. 

The pretext for this latest 
poster is tbe Social Demo- 
crats’ formation of a minority 
government in the eastern 
state of Saxony- Anhalt with 
the tacit support of the PDS. j 
The PDS usually attracts 
20 per cent of the east German 
vote and has mayors and 
councillors in scores of east 
German towns and villages, 
where the local CDU also co- 
operates with it 

Otto Hauser. Mr Kohl's new 
spin doctor, a mere week in 
office but already more ag-' 
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gressive than his predecessor, 
insists there is little to choose 
between the PDS and Hitler's 
Nazi party. 

Even if many Germans, 
particularly in the west, find 
the former communists dis- 
tasteful. the comparisons are 
offensive to many people. The 
demonising of the former 
communists also leaves Mr 
Kohl open to charges of 
hypocrisy. 

Milan Kucan, the president 
of Slovenia, was in Bonn for 
friendly talks with Mr Kohl 
last week, while Boris Yelt- 
sin. the Russian president 
and Mr Kohl's "dear friend", 
visits next week. 

Moreover, the outgoing 
Hungarian prime minister, 
Gyula Horn, is a Ger man 
national hero. And President 
Alexander Kwasniewski of 
Poland is a welcome guest Ln 
Bonn. All got where they are 
today as communists. Mr 
Kohl evidently gets along 
with former communists pro- 
vided they are not German. 

Mr Kohl and his allies are 
also not shy of playing tbe 
anti-foreigner card to ward off 
a rightward drift to the neo- 
Nazis. Mr Kohl’s stump 
speech now includes a ritual 
threat to deport any of the 
8 million immigrants who 
may abuse German 
hospitality. 

"If foreigners come here, 
they enjoy the rights of the 
guest," Mr Kohl told a 
regional CDU congress. "But 
they have to behave like the 
kind of guests you would in- 
vite into your home on a Sun- 
day. If they come into the 
home, wreck tbe place, beat 
up the housewife and stamp 
on the dog, then they will just 
| have to get out of Germany." 

And while shedding croco- 
dile tears over a “highly per- 
sonalised” contest the CDU Is 
seeking to nail Mr SchrOder 
personally as a liar, a coward 
and a soap opera politician 
who cannot sustain a serious 
debate. 

When it comes to ruthless- 
□ess, Mr Kohl needs no les- 
sons from anyone, despite his 
avuncular public image. It is 
perhaps a sign of desperation 
that he has so abruptly 
revamped his campaign team 
and taken to punching below 
the belt But the opinion polls 
are narrowing, and Mr Kohl 
has won more elections than 
any other German politician. 
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The Christian Democrats’ secretary-general, Peter EQatze, 
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Cod swims to oblivion 
as the EU flounders 


Martin Walker hi Brussels 


L AST orders are loom- 
ing in fish and chip 
shops as the one 
remaining cod fishery 
outside the Pacific, the Ba- 
rents Sea off Norway, is 
plunged into crisis. 

Unless fishing is banned 
immediately in the area, the 
main spawning ground for 
Arctic cod. scientists warn in 

a report to be published soon 
that stocks could Call below 
“the safe biological mini- 
mum" next year. 

With the Atlantic cod 
grounds on the Grand Banks 
off Canada and the united 
States closed after years of 
over-fishing, and the North 
Sea cod fishery going the 
same way, Britain's favourite 
fish is swimming into 
extinction. 

"Nobody can say they were 
not warned. Two years ago. 
cod and haddock were both , 
put on the World Conserva- 
tion Union’s red list for en- 
dangered species,” said Mike j 
Sutton, who runs the global I 
fisheries campaign for the 
Worldw ide Fund for Nature 
(WWF). 

"When North Sea stocks 
began faffing , the industry 
turned to the Grand Banks. 
And when that closed, with 
the loss of 40,000 jobs. . .they 
increased their fishing in the 
Barents Sea, with predictable 
results. Now there is nowhere 
left to turn, except to the Pa- 
cific cod. which is a different 
species. They'll probably fish 
that out next" 

The Barents Sea report by 
the International Council for 
Exploration of the Sea, has 
provoked a political row. 
Based in Copenhagen, ICES 



■“V 1 . iwhpr father while being evacuated by helicopter from her village in the remote 

An injured Afghan girl 16 comforted by ter rth ake 0 n Saturday which measured 7.1 on the Richter scale. As 
north-east of Afghanistan yesterday after an in the quake and the landslides it triggered, 

many as 5,000 people may have died, and February another severe quake m the same area killed 

according to unconfirmed estimates by reu** ageuv* photograph: aatANuti dunand 

between L50O and 4,000 people 


produces surveys of the 
world's fisheries. But ad- 
vance word of this report, 
claiming the cod population 
of the Barents Sea has been 
over-estimated, has caused I 
outrage in Norway. Fisher- 
men Haim cuts in quotas 
would cost them £200 million. 

After a catastrophic fall in 
yields ln the 1980s, which 
forced authorities to slash the 
catch from 800,000 tons a year 
to 170,000 tons, the Barents 
Sea is supposed to be one of 
the best-controlled fisheries. 

This latest crisis comes as 
European Union ministers 
scramble to resolve the last 
one, with a plan to require all 
EU fishing vessels to fit tran- 
sponders so they can be 
tracked by satellite. 

The campaign to ban drift 
nets on the high seas should 
be won next week, when EXJ 
fisheries ministers meet in 
Brussels, 

But the drift nets row 
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reveals the weakness of EU 
fishing rules. The EU is stiff 
ignoring United Nations reso- 
lutions to ban nets longer 
than 1.5 miles. And Italian 
fishermen are still lobbying 
hard against an EU ban on 
the 10-nute-long nets they use 
to catch swordfish and tuna, 
but which devastate the Medi- 
terranean dolphins. 

"The EU still remains one 
of the really big problems,” 
Mr Sutton said. "When the 
Commission proposes some- 
thing sensible, it gets watered 
down or blocked In the Coun- 
cil. where ministers come 
under political pressure from 
their fishermen.” 

The battle is under way to 
rewrite the ElTs Common 
Fisheries Policy, which is to 
be renegotiated in four years’ 
time — "if there are any fish 
left by then,” the WWF notes 
drily. The issue is whether 
tbe political will can be mus- 
tered to stop the EU scheme 
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Cod face extinction in one of 
the last remaining fisheries 


under which it “buys" fishing 
rights from third countries. 
The EU spends £160 million a 
year, mainly paying African 
countries to let Spanish ves- 
sels scoop up their fish. 

This EU subsidy is part of 
the bizarre economics of 
global fishing, for which gov- 
ernments pump in an annual 
£15 billion in subsidies for a 
catch worth £55 billion. 

All the world's fisheries are 
in trouble after the global 
catch quadrupled in the 40 
years after 1950. 

The answer has been to cut 
the fleet But the EU target to 
reduce the fleet by 40 per cent 
ln six years has been 
scrapped. The EU now has the 
worst of all worlds — failing 
to manage Its threatened 
' stocks while infuriating its 
fishermen. 

There are 260,000 fishermen 
in the EU. They catch 7 mil- 
lion tons a year, in fourth 
place behind China (13 mil- 
lion tons), Japan (9.3 million 
tons) and the former Soviet 
Union countries (9-2 millions 
tons). 

Perhaps the saddest aspect 
of the news from the Barents 
Sea is the doubt it casts on 
one of the most hopeful devel- 
opments in the sad saga of 
man's mismanagement of the 
marine harvest 

Two years ago, the WWF 
and the food giant Unilever 
jointly set up tbe Marine 
Stewardship Council, with a 
pledge by Unilever only to use 
fish from sustainable stocks. . 

That far-sighted agreement 
depends entirely on the inex- 
act science of estimating fish 
stocks. The forthcoming an- 
ouncement by ICES that its 
earlier estimates of Barents 
Sea stocks were wrong under- 
mines the entire strategy. 
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Revolution 




This time 
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women are 
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Zdilamerica Narvaez (inset), stepdaughter of former Sandinista president Daniel Ortega (centre), has inspired her countrywomen to my halt to men riding roughshod over their lives 


T HE Nicaraguan politi- 
cal elite, left and right, 
closed ranks yesterday 
behind the Sandinista 
{ leader Daniel Ortega as his 
stepdaughter sought to lift his 
immunity freon prosecution 
on charges of sexually abus- 
ing her as a ^hrw r and raping 
her. 

Even former enemies in the 
contra movement, which 
fought an insurrection against 
hhn L intend to defend Mr Or- 
tega a gain fit his adopted step- 
daughter ZoQamerfoa Narv&ez. 
i The episode is blowing 
\ apart the Ortega dynasty, 
l once an inspiration to the 
political left worldwide, and 
provoking a Quiet revolution 
in Nicaragua and its fam- 
ously effervescent political 
underground. 

Ms Narvaez's accusations 
are prompting women to 
make a stand against the 
power of men in politics and 
the home, in a country where 
one in two women has suf- 
fered sexual or domestic 
violence. 

Voileta Deljaudo of the 
Women’s Network Against 
Violence said: “This is our op- 
portunity to scale the ‘second 
wall* after the Sandinista 
rebellion — the issue no one 
can escape hum.- This is the, 
moment at which we either 
act or else remain frozen for- 
ever, wearing a face without 
dignity. If s one thing to talk 
about these things; now some- 
thing has to be done.” 

Ms Narvaez's supporters say 
politicians are protecting what 
her close friend Angela Saval- 
los called “not just Ortega's 
parliamentary Immunity, but 
the moral immunity of men in 
this society, and the culture of 
machismo”. 

Ms Narvaez filed charges 
last week accusing Mr Ortega 
of sexual abuse from when 
she was 11 until 1982, "con- 
tinuous” rape from 1982 to 
1992, and sexual harassment 
thereafter. 

She had intended to go to 
parliament on Monday to ask 
for Mr Ortega’s immunity to 
be lifted, but changed her 
mind after a judge dismissed 
the char g es mi the technicality 
that they were filed in an open 
writ not a sealed one, on the 
wrong kind of paper. Friends 
say she intends to refile the 
charges and then go to parlia- 
ment, probably this week. 

Rightwing deputies are 
ready to block proceedings 
against their old enemy. Car- 
los Guerra of the Liberal 
Party, which includes many 
former contras, said the allega- 
tions were “emotional and ex- 
temporaneous". Eduardo Rizo 
of the Patriot Party, part of the 
ruling bloc, said they were 
“motivated" and Mr Ortega 
had “nothing to answer for". 

The closing of ranks is 
transparently a political pact: 
Ms Narvaez's attempt to lift 
Mr Ortega’s immunity coin- 
cides with an unfolding paral- 
lel scandal: the “Narcojet” in- 
vestigation into alleged use of 
President Arnoldo Aleman's 
private light plane for smug- 
gling cocaine. 

“It’s a deal to protect Or- 
tega from the sex scandal and 
the government from prose- 
cution for narco- trafficking," 
said Henry Petrie, leader of 
the dissident Sandinista fac- 
tion backing Ms Narv&ez, 
which was expelled from the 
party last week. 

Cardinal Miguel Obando, 
Archbishop of Managua, bag 
entered the fray, saying he 
■ did not expect Ms Narvaez’s 
accusations to reach trial or 
Mr Ortega's immunity to be 
lifted. “It's impossible for this 
to go that far because we’re in 
Nicaragua, where If someone 
has power no one can touch 
it,” he said. He urged deputies 
to “act according to their 
consciences”. 

Ms Narvdez declines to give 
interviews but taTirg regularly 
to Ms Savallos, a former in- 
ternational spokeswoman for 
the Sandinista government 
now a PR consultant 
She told her about a conver- 
sation with her mother, Rosa- 
rio Murillo — Mr Ortega’s 
wife — last week. Ms Murillo 
who has led the counter- 
attack on her husband's be- 
half, “told her own daughter 
she should tell -the truth”, Ms 
Savallos said. “Zoilamfrica 


Republicans scent blood 


over ‘cash links to Beijing’ 


Martin Kettle 

in Washington 
reports on 
attempts to 
embarrass the 
president as he 
prepares for 
his historic visit 


R epublican con- 
gressional leaders 
agreed together 
yesterday to hold 
a series of urgent, 
high-profile inquiries into 
the White House's financial 
connections with China be- 
fore Bill Clinton goes to Beij- 
ing later this month, the first 
visit by a United States pres- 
ident since the Tiananmen 
Square massacre nine years 
ago. 

The Senate majority 
leader, Trent Lott, agreed 
the strategy with the Repub- 
lican chairmen of four Sen- 
ate committees investigating 
allegations that the Clinton 
administration obtained Ille- 
gal campaign contributions 
from Chinese government 
sources. 

They are also considering 
claims that the White House 
allowed political donations 
to influence US government 
decisions about the transfer 


Some 

Republicans even 
claim that the Loral 
deal was directly 
responsible for 
goading India, and 
then Pakistan, into 
beginning their 
recent nuclear test 
programmes 


of satellite technology know- 
how to China. 

Today is the formal dead- 
line for Mr Clinton to ask 
Congress to renew China’s 
“most-favoured nation” 
trading status. Mr Lott and 
his Republican colleagues 
have supported the measure 
in the past but they are con- 
sidering opposing it this 
time. 

“The president fuUy in- 
tends to make a strong case 
on why we should continue 
normal trade relations with 
China,” the White House 
spokesman, Mike McCurry, 
said on Monday. 

Mr Lott said Mr Clinton’s 
request would be “reviewed 
careftfily". 

lh the annual battle, the 
president will argue that his 
policy of engagement with 
China has produced tangible 
benefits, Including its agree- 
ment to end nuclear exports 
to Iran, assistance In the 
continuing Asian financial 
crisis, the release of promi- 
nent civil rights dissidents 
and the opening up of invest- 
ment opportunities for US 
companies. 

He wIU say he needs to 


visit Beijing to maintain the 
momentum. 

Although Congress Is ex- 
pected to renew China's 
most-favoured status, there 
is no Tweaking th» mark- 
edly anti-China mood on 
Capitol Hill of the past few 
weeks, especially In the 
wake of the revelation that 1 
the White House gave the i 
Loral space technology com- , 
pany — whose chairman 1 
Bernard Schwartz is one of! 
the Democratic Party’s big- j 
gest donors — a satellite ex- . 
port licence at the same time 
as the justice department 
was investigating Loral for 
unauthorised transfers of 
missile technology. 

What makes the Loral 
story particularly controver - 1 
sial is not Mr Schwartz's < 
*1 million (£625,000) dona- 
tions to the Democratic 
National Committee, but the 
fact that Mr Clinton and his 
advisers ignored the Justice 
department and a Pentagon 
warning by issuing the ex- 
port licence In February. 
The licence allowed Loral to 
launch a satellite from a Chi- 
nese rocket. 

Anti-China and anti-Clin- 
ton Republicans have seized 
on the controversy with en- 
thusiasm, believing that It 
provides them with a more 
effective weapon against the 
Democrats in a mid-term 
election year than allega- 
tions about Mr Clinton's sex 
life or bis arcane bank deal- 
ings long ago in Arkansas. I 

The Republican senator 
Ricbard Shelby said the 
Loral deal bad generated 
“the most serious allega- 
tions that I’ve heard on any 
administration in the last 
eight. 10, 12 years”. 

Some Democrats share 
that view. “It’s about foreign 
policy allegedly being af- 
fected by political contribu- 
tions." said the Texas Demo- 
cratic congressman Chet 
Edwards. "If that's true, it's 
political dynamite.” 

Mr Clinton's critics also 
want a fresh investigation of 
the Democratic Party fun- 
draiser Johnny Chung. He 
has told federal investiga- 
tors that he funnelled nearly 
$100,000 from a Chinese mili- 
tary officer, Liu' Chao-ying, 
Into Democratic Party ac- 
counts during the 1996 presi- 
dential election. 

Foreign lobbying in US do- 
mestic party politics has a 
long pedigree, not least 
among the pro-Israel lobby. 
The White House has tried to 
brush off the criticisms con- 
cerning Mr Chung by saying 
such a scheme would be 
“amazing", and it has in- 
sisted the Loral deal was 
authorised by “routine” 
procedures. 

Last week Mr McCurry 
said; "This administration 
has pursued the exact same 
policy pursued by the Bush 
administration.' ' 

But what excites the 
Republicans is their view 
that in the Loral deal the 
president of the United 
States personally made sure 
that a company owned by 
one of his party's biggest do- 
nors was able to supply the 
world's second most power- 
, fill country with the technol- 
ogy to blind US spy satellites 
and help launch missile 
attacks on the US. 

Some Republicans even 
claim that the Loral deal 
was directly responsible for 
goading India, and then 
Pakistan, into beginning 
their recent nuclear test 
programmes. 




Hillary Clinton adorns the cover of a Chinese women's magazine on sale in Beijing, a sign of growing interest in the 
First Lady and President Clinton as he prepares to visit China 


New Chinese critics shine 
light on dark side of politics 


The Tiananmen Square massacre is still off-limits, 
but writers are winning readers by daring to 
challenge party diehards. John Gittings reports 


A NEW debate now 
sweeping China J 
about reform has i 
raised issues barely 
mentioned in public since 
the upheaval of 1989. ! 

The events which led to i 
the Beijing massacre exact- 
ly nine years ago still can- 
not be referred to directly. 
But newly published books 
and articles are criticising 
the Maoist diehards in the 
Communist Party who 
backed the suppression of 
the students. 

More liberal-minded 
party leaders have encour- 
aged a new generation of 
intellectuals to take a bard 
look at the darker side of 
China's economic and 
social revolution. One of 
the criticisms Is that 70 per 
cent of state assets have 
been “siphoned off into pri- 
vate pockets”. 

The new critics also warn 
that the “leftwing” forces 
in the party are preparing 
for another battle. This 
time, they say, it will be 
fought over the "reform of 
political structures", which 
the diehards fear could im<i 
to more democracy. 

Top of booklists is Cross- 
ing Swords, written by two 
journalists on the official 
People's Daily newspaper. 
It has already sold 800,000 
copies and can be found on 
railway bookstalls and in 
small-town bookshops all 
over the country. 

One of the authors, Ma 


Licheng, recently had a 
well- publicised meeting 
with the former deputy 
prime minister Wan Li, 
who congratulated him for 
exposing the “bad Ideas” of 
the leftwingers. 

Nine years ago the stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square 
had high hopes that Mr 
Wan would support them 
when he returned from 
abroad, bnt he was pre- 
vented by the hardliners 
from coming back to 
Beijing. 

Crossing Swords warns 
that recent documents 
issued by the “left” have 
the same dogmatic ring as 
Maoist diatribes during the 
Cultural Revolution 30 
years ago. The book avoids 
describing what happened 
in 1989, only referring el- 
Liptlcally to “various 
reasons” which led to a 
harsher political climate in 
the early 1990s. 

But it denounces the 
hardliners for taking ad- 
vantage of the crackdown 
to call for a renewal of 
“class straggle” and to op- 
pose Deng Xiaoping’s 
efforts to revive the falter- 
ing economic reforms. 

Another bestseller. The 
Trap of Modernisation by 
He ftinglian, a young econ- 
omist, provides a detailed 
account of the climate of 
corruption and the widen- 
ing gap between rich and 
poor. She lists 12 types of 
Illegal operation in the 


“black economy”, ranging 
from drags and prostitu- 
tion to currency fraud, in- 
sider trading and illegal 
sale of planning permits. 
The sex and pornography 
business is “one of the 
main areas of black in- 
come”. she says. 

Ms He also cites statistics i 
showing that no customs 
duty has been paid on np to 
four of every five cars im- 
ported from Japan. 

The popularity of these 
books reflects a new spirit 
of debate in a previously 
numb intellectual climate, 
but it does not yet amount 
— as some optimists have 
suggested — to a “spring- 
time” of liberal thought In 
China. 

The authors avoid deli- 
cate topics such as the 
treatment of dissidents and 
the kind of democratic 
change needed. This Is not 
Just because of political in- 
hibitions: they also 

strongly believe that the 
only secure route towards 
liberalisation Is through 
continued economic 
reform. 

They back the supreme 
party leader, Jiang Zemin, 
and hope to stiffen his 
resolve by presenting a 
strong case for pushing 
ahead. 

Bn t in describing the 
struggle between the dog- 
matic “left” and the en- 
lightened supporters of 
reform, they threw lmpor- 




BestseBer Crossing Swords 
warns that Um left sounds 
as dogmatic now as it cBdtn 


taut light on the darkest 
episodes of recent history, 
and suggest the struggle is 
still continuing. 

Crossing Swords was 
rejected by a dozen publish- 
ers, who feared it might 
“cause difficulties” for 
them, before it was ac- 
cepted in a new popular 
series called China's 
Problems. 

The title appears. In the 
current fashion, in both 
English and Chinese. 

The book has been criti- 
cised for undermining the 
party's “basic line” at semi- 
nars organised by academic 
journals edited by orthodox 
party Intellectuals. 

Corruption remains the 
most compelling subject. 
Many books offer, with 
clear political overtones, 
potted histories of the 50 
worst cases since Mao's 
revolution of 1949. 


Ms Savallos, who has left 
the party, said: 'This is 
what happens when men are 
threatened by a woman's 
charges. They ante together 
to protect the machista cul- 
ture. from whatever political 

side they're on.” - 

She added: “In .terms of 
women, this case is about 
realising that men wffl al- 
ways stick together. In toms 
of an individual, it is about 
finding out whether you have 
a mother. This is a real drama 
that is happening." 

Ms Murillo stepped up the 
counter-attack yesterday with 
an interview in the news- 
paper Nuevo Diaria She said 
her daughter was being 
“manipulated”. 

Michele Najlis, the director 
of the Women's Advice Centre 
to which Ms Narvfiez took her 
accusations, said: “ffs very 
sad that Daniel Ortega, 
accused ofa grave crime, does 
not respond to these serious 
accusations, leaving it to 
third parties to launch per- 
sonal attacks and attempt to 
neutralise them.” 

In one of the scrappy bar- 
rios on the western o u ts ki rts 
of Managua, Mr Ortega staged 
a special Mother's Day walk- 
about on Sunday to show that 
he was still >a-man-oC Jh& 
family. 

This shanty town was once 
his natural home: women 
once elbowed their way for- 
ward to kiss his hand, men to 
shake it Now his jeep en- 
countered an unquiet crowd, 
a nasty atmosphere and a 


‘Now, suddenly, 
many women 
are coming 
forward. 

They have 
given themselves 
permission to 
speak’ 


scuffle. His cronies barged 
through the crowd, a female 
television reporter was vio- 
lently manhandled by a group 
of his supporters, and a wom- 
an shouted “violador” — 
rapist 

A few blocks away, opposite 
the imposing headquarters of 
the Sandinista Workers' 
Association, is the house 
where the Women’s Network 
Against Violence operates. 

Ms Deljaudo said thr only 
thorough study of viol en ce 
a gains t women in- Nicaragua, 
by the university in L6on in 
1994-5, found that half of them 
had suffered sexual abuse or 
domestic violence, three- 
quarters of them at the hands 
of a relative. 

“Now, suddenly, many 
women are coming forward, 
speaking out with ZoDamer- 
ica about what has happened 
to them. They have given 
themselves permission to 
speak.” she said. 

“For instance, me. We were 
discussing fiifa in my fiunfiy 
last week, six of us, and it 
turned out three of us had suf- 
fered, inH Tiding my mother. 
And I know another who was 
too frightened to admit it” 

Her network has success- 
fully lobbied for tougher laws 
against the . abuse of women, 
including fin* admission of 
psychological evidence of 
trauma after physical scars 
have vanished. . - 

She feds betrayed by the 

leftwing leadership and sees 
“a moment wheat women have 
to show their self-esteem, to 
vindicate Zoilamferica and 
with her themselves”. • 

The network plans to how 
demonstrations, “out” abus- 
ers and flood deputies with 
faxes- But she raid: “Many 
women cannot believe this is 
true. . Ortega is like a father 
figure to them, and just -as 
they - keep silent over their - 
own fathers, they cannot ac- 
cept Ortega’s guilt . 

“If you. say you support 
Zoilamferica you are ta ktn& J* 
position in your life, in ft 0 ** 
of a& your household, all y°® 
neighbours and your own 
history." 
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Nlarion Milner 


OBITUARIES 9 


Journey to the centre of the mind 


W E DON’T expect 
to know about 
the psychoana- 
lyst’s internal 
life: for the 
I therapeutic encounter, the 
i analysts turn themselves as 
j far as possible into a M*»ir 
I sheet onto which the patient 
j projects his or her fears, 
hopes, and fantasies. 

: Uniquely, Marion Milner, the 
distinguished British psycho- 
analyst, who has died aged 98, 
began her career with a 
remarkable piece of self-anal- 
ysis. A Life of One's Own. 

First published in 1934 by 
Chatto & Windus to enthusi- 
astic reviews by Spender and 
Auden (“as exciting as a de- 
tective story”), it was reis- 
sued by Virago in the late 
1980s together with its com- 
panion volume An Experi- 
ment in Leisure, stoking the 
enthusiasm of another gen- 
eration. And although in the 
meantime Milner had become 
a major figure, she never lost 
the probing honesty and vivid 
directness which character- 
ised her earliest work. 

Milner was bom in London 
and, at the age of 11 , wanted 
to become a naturalist; she 
used to say that she switched 
later to human nature. After a 
degree in psychology and 
physiology at London Univer- 
sity, she worked as an indus- 
trial psychologist, and did 
research on “problem” pupils 
for the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust Where others 
saw mental or dis- 

obedience, Milner discovered 
the imposition of inappropri- 
ate adult standards. Tbe 
result was a book. The 
Human Problem in Schools 
(1938). 

By then, she was married to 
Dennis Milner, an inventor 
and writer with whom she 
had one son- Since 1926, Mil- 
ner, motivated by a vague 
sense of dlgiatMactlOP, had 
been keeping a diary noting 
when she was happy and 
why, aiming to “find a stan- 
dard of values that is truly 
one’s own and not a borrowed 
mass-produced ideal”. Her 
self-observation threw up 
traits which shocked her — a 
dependence on other people’s 
approval, the way that her 
contemplation of spiritual 
matters would be rudely In- 
terrupted by coveting a frock 
or- by another woman’s suc- 
cess. Delving deeper, she 
came upon a dark and violent 
side, all rage and fear of 
retribution. 

But then she began to make 
contact with something she 


called “a still small voice” or 
her “inner fact” — an alive 
and intuitive part, which 
seemed to express her real, 
deep needs beneath the noisy 
damourings of her will and 
social norms. She realised 
that “I want a ghani» to play, 
to do things I choose just for 
the joy of doing, for no pur- 
pose of advancement." She 
started to appreciate that the 
more she crammed her life 
with activity and experience, 
the more frustrated she felt. 
And the less she strove after 
happiness and contentment, 
the more she seemed to find 
them. Why had no one told 
her, she demanded, that the 
function of the will might be 
to stand back, to wait and not 
to push? 

Letting go was not easily 
achieved: she noted frankly 
the difficulties of quieting the 
meddlesome mind and, as the 
busyness gave way, her fear 
of engul fm ent and annihila- 
tion. But the rewards were 
abundant Relinquishing her 
will turned the simplest tasks 
meaningful, and fee hardest 
simple. She was eloquent for 
instance, about dar ning her 
stockings: what had beat a 
boring chore, clumsily exe- 
cuted, became Quid and satis- 
fying when she retrained her 
interfering brain and allowed 
her arm to do it 
She let her “automatic self’ 
roam free through an “inter- 
nal gesture of mind”. Devel- 
oping a readiness to accept 
what came along, deploying 
the “wider, unfocused percep- 
tion” she identified fleeting 
moments of delight — like the 
sight of a chicken fussily 
crunching a blade of grass at 
a cafe in the Black Forest 
Milner turned her diary into 
A Life of One’s Own. writing 
after her son’s 6am feed. It was 
published undo- fee pseud 


onym of Joanna Field because 
she feared frightening the 
Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
teachers, and was followed tv 
An Experiment in Leisure. By 
then Milner was in psycho- 
analysis herself, and soon 
began attending DW Winnl- 
cotfs Saturday morning clin- 
ics for mothers and babies at 
Paddington Green Children’s 
Hospital, west London. In 1940, 
alter the publication of her 
first three books, she began to 
train as a psychoanalyst (at- 
tending training seminars in 
fee Blitz and blackout). 

Milner’s me m bership paper 
for tbe British Psycho-Analyt- 
ical Society, about a suicidal 
s y m ptom in a child of three, 
was supervised by Melanie 



Milner. . . a still small voice beneath tbe clamouring of her will 


BRENDA PRINCE 


Klein, and was read in fee 
basement of 116 Gloucester 
Place on fee day in 1943 that 
German VI bombs began to 
attack London. By 1952, she 
was so respected by her peers 
that she was asked to write a 
paper in honour of Klein’s 
70th birthday for a special 
issne of the International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis. 

She had also become a col- 
league of Winnicott as well as 
(briefly) one of his patients; 
she was to take up and de- 


velop his ideas of “the hold- 
ing environment” and fee 
role of play. But around 1954 
(the year her husband died) 
she stopped attending Klein's 
seminars because she could 
not accept Klein's theory of 
inborn envy: Milner believed 
that fee great envy exhibited 
by some of her own patients 
resulted from an infancy in 
which far too little allowance 
bad been made for their pri- 
mary omnipotence. 

Milner's most original pro- 


fessional contribution was in 
her use of patients' drawings, 
and in ber own theorising 
about art and creativity. It 
was during her first years of j 
Freudian analysis, and before 
having any ideas about apply- 
ing for training, that she 
found herself doing free 
association or doodle draw- 
ings. Beginning with scrib- 
bles. pictures with definite 
stories emerged, though she 
had no conscious awareness 
of what they were about, and 


they produced images often 
startlingly different from 
what she had thought she was 
depicting- She was so sur- 
prised at discovering this 
capacity that, in 1939 — on 
the day that war was de- 
clared. and when she knew 
that her work in schools 
would be over because of fee 
evacuation — she set about 
writing another book, making 
use of these stories. 

On X 'at Being Able to Paint 
(1950) used fee same free asso- 
ciating techniques that Mil- 
ner had used in her earlier 
books but applied to drawing. 
The title bad a personal reso- 
nance: Milner considered her- 
self a “Sunday painter”, and 
wanted to know what im- 
peded her from being a better 
one. The book brought 
together psychoanalytic and 
aesthetic ideas: laws of per- 
spective connected in her 
mind wife separation, while 
the question of outline fasci- 
natingly suggested issues 
about psychological bound- 
aries. At the suggestion of 
Masud Khan a second edition 
was published in 1957 wife an 
introduction by Anna Freud. 

Milner's fifth book. The 
Hands of the Living Cod 
(1969), analysed fee drawings 
of a patient with whom she 
had worked for many years. 
Like her earlier work, her 
books on art suggested that 
fee imagination thrives when 
fee artist is in a state of cre- 
ative surrender and risks the 
void: ‘Lose consciousness”, 
she counselled both artist and 
art-appreciator. “Descend 
with the painter into fee dim 
tangled roots of things, and 
rise again from them in 
colours”. In the 1937 collec- 
tion of her papers. The Sup- 
pressed Madness of Sane Men, 
Milner concluded, on the sub- 
ject Of thinking and thought, 
“it thinks you”. 

Milner’s writing style, 
never rhetorical or ostenta- 
tions, was remarkably free of 
jargon and technical terms. 
Her psychology professor In 
the early 1920s had said that 
the good psychologist used 
only an ordinary English 
dictionary, and Milner had 
taken his words to heart. She 
considered abstract psycho- 
analytic terms as «*g»nh~ai 
tools for communicating with 
one’s peer group, but she val- 
ued spontaneous emotional 
expression (as well as visual 
and material images) too 
much to use them. 

Her work also made rich 
use of myth and poetry. She 
had a special affinity with 


Blake: the title of her travel 
book. Eternity's Sunrise 
begun in 1958 and first pub- 
lished in 1987. was based on 
fee Blake poem: He who binds 
to himself a joy/ Doth the 

winged life destroy/ But he 
who kisses fee joy as it flies/ 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 

Milner particularly valued 
Hinkp for his understanding 
of fee intuitive; he called this 
female and insisted that, un 
less it carried equal weight 
wife fee logical, psychic ste- 
rility would arise. Milner be- 
lieved feat our culture over- 
valued “male" qualities like 
doing and undervalued “fe- 
male” ones like receptiveness 
and being: she argued feat 
each person needed to bal- 
ance the male and female as- 


Milner believed 
that our culture 
overvalued ‘male’ 
qualities like doing 
and undervalued 
female’ ones like 
receptiveness and 
being. She was 
ahead of her time 
in learning to value 
the femininity 
of her mind 


pects, and much of her psy- 
choanalytic work was wife 
men fighting against tbeir 
femininity. Cricketer-turned- 
psychoanalyst Mike Brearley, 
in his introduction to fee Vi- 
rago editions of her first two 
books, suggested that Milner 
was, half a century ago, ahead 
of her time in learning to 
value the femininity of her 

mind 

In an age which prizes cer- 
tainty. Milner extolled the im- 
portance of living with uncer- 
tainty. The recurring theme 
of her work was “trust the 
‘unconscious', trust the emp- 
tiness, fee blankness, trust 
what seems to be not feere”. 
But she also relished what 
was palpable: fee adored her 
Hampstead garden, and into 
her nineties her interest in 
colour and clothes never 
flagged. When she was 92, a 
colleague at a seminar com- 
mented on her fine ochre 


socks: she replied “Oh yes, 
it’s so hard to find fee right 
colour socks". Always ele- 
gant, her wardrobe was 
packed wife scarves, cardi- 
gans and jackets In vivid or- 
anges. pinks and yellows. 

Milner was candid about 
fee frustrations of ageing, 
about infirmity and the loss 
of friends. She did her own 
shopping until, in ber mid- 
nineties, angina and frailty 
stopped her and forced her to 
live on two floors instead of 
three. On the third, a couple 
tvbo cooked her a midday 
meal moved in. She had 
wanted to spend her final 
years painting, but failing 
eyesight prevented this. 

Instead, she returned to 
writing working on her final 
(substantial) book. Bothered 
by Alligators, based on a 
drawing-book of her son’s 
wben he was a child and on 
her diary of the time, in 
which she considers bow chil- 
dren communicate with 
adults through symbol and 
drawing. Her adult son 
bought her a computer, and a 
young man came In on Mon- 
days to type up the week’s 
output At 97. she complained 
that she could only work a lit- 
tle each day. 

Until the end. Milner main- 
tained an astonishing 
capacity to make new friend- 
ships. These were not just ac- 
olytes, come to sit at the feet 
of a great analyst, but real, 
reciprocal relationships. A 
number ■ of younger people 
visited her regularly, and she 
would ring them when she 
knew that something was 
worrying them. Until ad- 
vanced old age she remained 
remarkably vital, participat- 
ing in seminars of the 
Squiggle Foundation, a group 
meeting regularly to discuss 
psychoanalytic ideas, particu- 
larly Winnicott’s. 

Marion Milner was pro- 
foundly wise about life and 
living: her project was to com- 
municate not just with her 
peers but also fee wider com- 
munity. She once praised a 
psychoanalytic colleague for 
helping her to “keep her eyes 
peeled", and strip away “lay- 
ers of cliche-seeing, habit- 
bound superficial-looking”. 
There have been few greater 
instructors in the art of peel- 
ing the eyes than Marion 

Miln er. 


Anne Karpf 


Marion Milner, psychoanalyst 
and author, bom February 1, 
1900; died May 29. 1998 


Birthdays 


Wasim Akram. cricketer, 32; 
' Dr Ernest (Mac) Arm 
strong, secretary, BMA, 53; 
Philip Attenborough, pub- 
lisher, 62; Sir Peter Ban- 
field, chief executive, BT, 54; 
Tony Curtis, actor, 73; Prof 
Richard D’Aeth, education- 
alist, 86; Jason Donovan, pop 
singer. 30; Sheila Faith, den- 
tal surgeon, 7ft Dr Raoul 
Franklin, plasma physicist. 
63; Hale Irwin, golfer, 5ft 
Eddie McGrady. SDLP MP, 
55; Colin Meads, rugby 
player, 62; Michael Moore, 
Lib Dem MP, 33; Snzl Qua- 
Izo, rock singer, 4ft Alain 
Resnais, film director, 7ft 
Jonathon Shaw, Labour MP, 
3ft Dakota Staton, singer, 66; 
Wilfred Thesiger, explorer, 
88; Cardinal Thomas Win- 
ning, Catholic Archbishop of 


Glasgow, 73. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


ONE OF the pie charts that 
accompanied a report headed. 
Market competition, oils the 
aid machine, Page 7, May 28, 
was based on incorrect data 
supplied to u6. ■ The chart 
showing where Christian Aid 
money goes shOflld have ac- 
counted for it as follows: work 
in the field and education in 

fee UK, 87 per cent; fundrais- 
ing, ii per cent; administra- 
tion, 2 per emit 


ON PAGE 7 yesterday, *e 
showed a picture of' te ofr 
Trotsky but mistak enly iden- 
tified him as Tcflstoy; 


PAM EWING of Dallas (TV 
review, G2, Page 19, June 1) 
was never abducted by aliens. 
But Rdkm of The Colbys was. 


LAFXT& a# in Chateau Lafitft, 
has one t, not two as it was 
spelt on Page 7 cf our Satur- 
day 9ectton,May 30 (P Morton 
Shand and Cyril Ray: A Booh 
of French Wines, Fengnin). tt 
has been Lafife since the Bor- 
deaux daagjflcgttoa of 1855, 
or perhaps even before. 


U is the polity Qfffie Guardian 
to correct err or s as sOon as 

possible. Please quote date and 

page number. Haiders may 
contact the office df the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm,' Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian: 119, Farring- 
don Road, Landon EC2R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 '239 90971 E-mail : 
reader@guardkm.co.uk ■ 


Lotti Huber 


Life is a cabaret, old chum 


OTTI HUBER, who has 
died aged 85, was 
singer, dancer and ac- 
who survived 
Nazi concentration camp and 
became a cult figure, talk- 
show hostess and gay icon 
when she was already past 
retirement age. Less than five 
jfeet tall, with massive false 
eyelashes, hair scraped back 
into a bun and earrings the 
size of pomegranates, she was 
one of Berlin’s most exotic 
figures. 

She won the hearts of 
young Germans with her up- 
beat message of tolerance and 
self-reliance, delivered with a 
coquettish life as she puffed 
an a cheroot For her part, she 
thought her young fans were 
simply bezaubemd. or en 
chanting . But Lotti Huber 
thought everything was be- 
zaubernd — Berlin, her 
second husband, her. friends, 
her own life. 

Bam Lotti Goldmann, she 
grew up in the northern port 
etty of Kiel, whore her father 
was a prosperous Jewish tex- 
tile merchant She studied ex- 
pressive dance before moving 
to Berlin with her ehSdbood 

sweetheart, H Ble r t Timken . 


Under Hitler's race laws. Leu- 
ken was “aryan” and thus for- 
bidden to have sexual rela- 
tions with a Jewish woman. 
In 1937, a former classmat e of 
Huber’s denounced ber to the 
police and she was sent to a 
c onc entration camp in Licb- 

tertburg for a year. Her lover 
was shot 

Thanks to tbe intervention 
of an American Jewish 
organisation, Hnber was 
allowed to emigrate to Pales- 
tine in 1938. She studied 
d onna and mime in Haifa but 
goon discovered that there 
was little enthusiasm in the 
Middle East for exp ressiv e 
Am eg. She turned to exotic 


dancing, mainly for the enter- 
tainment of British Army offi- 
cers, and moved to Cairo, and 
then London, before opening 
a hotel in Cyprus with her 
first husband, a British offi- 
cer whose name she never 
revealed. 

Wben they divorced, Huber 
returned to London, where 
she met in 1959 the second 
great love of her life, another 
British officer, Colonel Nor- 
man Huber. The couple 
moved to Berlin and lived a 
quiet, happy life together 
until the colonel died in 1974, 
leaving his widow penniless. 
Huber supported herself 


translating cheap novels and 
renting rooms to artists until 
she secured a tiny role in tbe 
film Just a Gigolo, which 
starred David Bowie and Mar- 
lene Dietrich. 

It was during fee making of 
this film that sbe met Rosa 
von Praunbeim, the gay film 
director who was to trans- 
form her life and make her a 
star. Huber was over 70 when 
she took part in her first star 
vehicle, a film called Affen- 
geU, in which she sang and 
danced her way through ber 
life story. Ignoring most of 
von Praunheim’s instructions 
as sbe went. Yet Von Pra un- 


Hu ber . . . 
winning tbe 
hearts of 
young 
Germans 
with an 
upbeat 


tolerance 
and self- 
reliance, 
delivered 
with a 
coquettish 
lisp as she 
puffed on a 
cheroot 



helm cast ber in almost all his 
films In the 1980s and com- 
pared her to Dietrich and 
Edith Piaf. Berliners em- 
braced her as their very own 
neighbourhood diva and ber 
cabaret appearances drew 
large, loyal audiences. 

Huber was especially popu 
lar among gays and they 
cheered her each year as sbe 
waved from the balcony of ber 
Leibnizstrasse apartment dur- 
ing the Christopher Street 
Day parade. “Now the creative 
years will begin,” Huber de- 
clared on her 75th birthday. 
She wrote an autobiography 
called Diese Zitrone hat noch 
uiel Soft (This Lemon Still Has 
Lots Of Juice) and became - a 
regular guest on television 
chat shows. “Even in old age. 
a woman can std be sexy and 
attractive if she’s intelligent 
enough to know bow to pres- 
ent herself" fee told viewers, 
adding that the secret of hap- 
piness was to avoid dinging to 
the past and to start a new life 
whmever possible. 

Huber recently hosted a 
television talk show of her 
own, telling the distressed 
young people who called to 
air their troubles that they 
had no reason to fed sad. Her 
last major public appearance 
was at a gala evening to mark 
her 85th birthday, during 
which she promised to keep 
performing as long as her 
brain continued to function. 

The only bint that she felt 
dose to death came when she 
explained why she chose to 
wear white for the occasion. 
“The baby wears white, tbe 
bride wears white and where 
HI soon be going, it will tit in 
too,” she said. 


Denis Staunton 


Lotti Huber, diva, bom October 
16. 181ft died May 31,1998 


A Country Diary 


MITC HELL’S FOLD: High on 
its ‘open plateau in the eve- 
ning sun, the stone circle of 
Mitchell’s Fold is deserted. 
Wonderful- Places have their 
rooods, and this, being typi- 
caBy Celtic fringe, drife be- 
tween the sacred and profane 
in a way the Shropstorenov- 

“half in Faery and Imff out of 
it”. The sky is swirling wife 


birds; Curlews, cuckoo, crows 
and skylarks belting out 
songs more ancient than this 
arrangement cf rocks. This 
strange floating place has a 
geography of its own. The 
rigid line of Offia’s Dyke is 
over to tbe west but tbe mod- 
ern Welsh border wiggles just 
yards away. To the west, the 
rolling blue hills of Powys are 
foggy wife the gauze of eve- 
ning. But to the east, fee 
Shropshire hflis are cl ear as 
frolic and fee great quartzite 


tor on fee Stlperstoaes, fee 
Devil's Chair, is palpably 
humming wife a tierce inten- 
sity. Sitting at the edge of fee 
circle, soaking up fee smells 
of emerging bracken, wander- 
ing sheep and cattle and lis- 
tening to the birds is too good 
to be true. 

Despite signs saying “No 
vehicles”, a four-wheeled 
drive thing trundles up. Out 
get a group of people reciting 
tbe Engl ish Heritage Informa- 
tion plaque in voices loud 


enough for the people down- 
wind in Wales to marvel at 
their skills. Then two other 
cars drive past to the little 
cottage hunched behind its 
barricade of bright yellow la- 
burnums. now a weekender’s 
retreat Even Gordon fee war- 
den has to Subaru-it across 
tbe hill to engage us in ami- 
able Interrogation and flog 
his information leaflet Peace 
and tranquillity. It’s enough 
to turn you into a sociopath. 

PAUL EVANS 


Appreciation: Wolf Mankowitz 


T HE author and play- 
wright Wolf Mankowitz 
{Obituary. May 23) was a 
complex man with a tough 
and formidable manner anft a 
sharp, acerbic and Incisive 
mind. When I first met him I 
was nervous; he seemed to 
tower above me and I felt I 
had to weigh my words. 

There was a distinct lack of 
bullshit about hin>. if you 
wanted a real battle cf words, 
or wifi, you would have come 
to the right place. He didn't 
seem to trust the world and 
had no ffluskms about the 
human race. 

And yet, and yet. Wben you 
got closer to Wait you recog- 
nised a real sweetness within. 
Writers are only human and 
are not generally kind to 
other writers, especially 
when it comes to recognising 
other talents and praising 


the new wave of Jewish writ- 
ers, and maybe you felt his 
nose would have been put out 
of joint by our arrival. On the 
contrary, he welcomed us. 

His characters all lived in 
the real world, but they had 
dreams. And that was fee 
wonderful thing about Wolf. 
It was this duality — these 
down-to-earth characters 
seeking the Holy Grail — feat 


captured my imagination. It 
seemed to elevate humanity; 
gave a beauty and dignity to 
the everlasting struggle. And 
this made me so respect his 
unique vision and talent. His 
output was prodigious and 
special- His world and his 
characters are everlasting 
and Indelible. 


Bernard Kops 


them. And successful writers 
are no exception. But Wolf 
was an exception. 

He was incredibly generous 
to other writers. Maybe he 
never felt threatened. Mind 
you, wife a talent like his, 
who couldn’t afford such mag- 
nan imity? When he ever 
reviewed my work, 1 was al- 
ways expecting fee worst yet 
was always surprised at his 
generosity. His sweetness was 
all tbe more sweet because of 
that gruff and direct manner. 
He came just slightly before 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


T HE Secret Art Of Gov- 
ernment — a BBC2 
documentary about 
tbe recherche Whitehall de- 
partment (called GAC) 
which allocates paintings 
to the Government — offers 
a fascinating glimpse Into 
ministerial souls. Take 
Robin Cook (to borrow from 
Max Miller). In his first 
press conference as Foreign 
Secretary, an enormous 
painting of a Nepalese 
Prince/ Prime Minister Is 
seen on the office wall 
Asked about redecorating. 
Cookie says that this one 
has to go, and he later has It 
removed on the baffling 
grounds that it is “ideologi- 
cally unsound''- Indeed, he 
repeats this phrase in the 
press conference, insisting 
— even more confusingly — 
that it would be hard to 
replace because “all old 
paintings that are big are 
Ideologically unsound’’. 
Well, It must make sense to 
him. Eventually, we learn, 
he did find an ideologically 
sound replacement. Any 
guesses? No? An absolutely 
enormous mir ror. Vanity, 
vanity, thy name is Cookie. 
Tomorrow we consider the 
office pictorial choice of my 
old friend Man dy 
Man de Ison. 


T HE art world is doable 
blessed: tomorrow, a 
Fulham Road gallery 
will hold a private viewing 
of paintings (you will not 
find the phrase “insipid 
watercolours” here) by 
Pan] Johnson. My sane and 
rational friend has been a 
very naughty boy of late, 
but we still love the silly old 
sausage to pieces, and hope 
to find the time to join him 
af the viewing. 


O N the sports pages of 
the Sun, Paul Gas- 
coigne is interviewed 
by Brian Woolnough. Mr 
Woolnough has a nice way 
of stringing together the 
quotes. “Playing for Eng- 
land is bigger than my life,” 
says Gazza in one para- 
graph. “If that’s the way he 
feels, that’s the way he 
feels,” he adds, ofHoddle, a 
few paragraphs later. “It 
isn’t the end of my world." 
The backpage headline is: 
“He (Hoddle) may as well 
have killed me.’’ 


H ER Majesty's stron- 
gest and most in- 
triguing houseguest 
writes with important 
news. Charles Bronson, the 
poet and cartoonist whose 
sentence was recently ex- 



tended by seven years for 
the taking of Iraqi hostages 
(he demanded a cheese 
sandwich and a helicopter 
to Cuba), has been granted 
a signal military honour: he 
has received a letter from 
the Royal Green Jackets 
2nd Battalion in Bosnia, 
requesting a signed photo, 
and asking his permission 
to make Him the regimental 
mascot Charles is touched, 
but has yet to decide 
whether to grant it. We 
hope he does. As the official 
representative of peace- 
keeping forces, who better 
than Charles? And besides, 
he makes a highly refresh- 
ing change from Melinda 
Messenger. 

C ONTRARY to a refer- 
ence in yesterday’s 
item about the con- 
version to Judaism of Boris 
the Jackal Johnson, the ac- 
tor Ran Moody is not late. 
The one-time Fagin is, in 
feet, extremely punctual, 
appearing onstage at the 
same time each night this 
week, in Cambridge, in a 
musical adaptation of The 
Canterville Ghost. We apol- 
ogise for yet another unac- 
countably sloppy piece of 
journalism. 


I N the Washington Post, 
a story about Viagra is 
enlivened fay the 
following paragraph. “Nine 
patients taking Viagra died 
dnringriiriiral trials, ram- 
pared to one patient who 
took a fake pill as part of the 
test and died of a self-in- 
flicted gunshot wound,” the 
Post reports. “The com- 
pany and the agency deter- 
mined that those deaths 
were ’plausibly not related’ 
to the drag.” 




It won’t be a proper war without 
Gazza. What else is football for? 



I T’S lucky Tm not the Eng- 
land coach, because I would 
have picked Paul Gas- 
coigne. OK, I know next to 
nothing about football I don't 
support a dub, I can barely 
kick a ball — but I do know 
that if you're the England 
manager, picking Gazza is 
part of the job description. It 
comes with the te r r i tory. In- 
deed — and it may sound 
presumptuous for a soccer ig- 
noramus like myself to say 
this about one of the greatest 
footballers of his generation 
— Glenn Hoddle's decision 
suggests he doesn't under- 
stand what football is all 
about 

England's coach seems to 
think it’s all a bloodless exer- 
cise in technical efficiency 
and robotic prowess. His talk 
of physical condition, fit ness 
levels and the new breed of 
soccer “athletes” suggests 
Hoddle is less concerned to 
build a football team than a 
well-tuned machine. But what 
we soccer outsiders know is 
that football is not precision 
science. It’s all about passion, 
fervour and deep, raging emo- 
tion — areas in which Paul 
Gascoigne remains a world- 
class performer. 

That's why Gazza had 
earned his place in France, 
but it’s also why football has 
become the most important 
game on the planet The politi- 
cians understand it so do the 
money men and so, too, do Mr 
Hoddle’s fellow international 
managers. Unlike him, they 
realise that soccer is much 
more than a mere sporting 
contest contingent on such 
minor matters as a player's 
latest form. Stronger forces of 
national pride, tribal identity 
and h uman dr ama are at work 
— a lesson we are set to learn 
all over again in a tournament 


which will do mina te British 
life for the next five weeks. 

Sky TV showed it under- 
stood soccer's devotion at the 
start of the season, when it 
promoted its Premiership cov- 
erage under the slogan, “It’s 
Our Religion/’ Coca-Cola 
tagged along with “Eat Foot- 
ball Sleep Football” The lat- 
est edition of Sponsorship 
News predicts that “early in 
the miiimnium, the World 
Cup will overtake foe Olympic 
Games to become sport's 
greatest moneysp inner." 

Politicians drew that same 
conclusion decades ago. ruling 
that football was for too im- 
portant to play games with. 
It's striking that the World 
Cup is foe only major global 
sporting event never to have 
fallen victim to an interna- 
tional boycott While the Mos- 
cow Olympics of 1980 and foe 
Los Angeles Games of 1984 
both became battlefields of the 
cold war, foe World Cup went 
ahead in 1982 without a hitch. 

O F COURSE, it helped 
that those arch-boy cot- 
ters, the Americans, 
did not find their footballing 
feet until after the fell of cam- 
m on ism: by the time they 
compe te d in Italia '90, there 
was no Soviet bloc worth, boy- 
cotting. But the chief cause of 
the World Cup's Immunity 
from geo-pollticking is govern- 
ments’ fear eff foe power of the 
game. Most leaders of football- 
ing nations know that soccer 
is bigger than they are — and 
that to suggest pulling'out of 
the quadrennial soccer-fest is 
to risk popular insurrection. 

How else to explain the ab- 
sence of a campaign to keep 
Nigeria out of the coming fin- 
als? The Abacha regime's ap- 
palling human rights record 
has male Nigeria an emerg- 


ing pariah nation and the ob- 
ject of heavy EU sanctions. 
Since those apply to France, 
Nigeria should have been 
blocked from taking pari Yet 
almost no one — except the 
lone voice of Glenys Kjnnock 


raised in the European parlia- 
ment — has suggested the ban 
he implemented. It’s as if boy- 
cotts are all very well for the 
boring old Olympic Games — 
bat football simply matters 
too much. 

As Bill Shanlcly famo usly 
remarked. “Football isn't a 
matter of life and death — it's 
more important than that" 
The Colombian defender 
Andres Escobar proved the 
point in 1994 when, days after 
he had scored an own goal 
against the United States 
which led to his team’s ejec- 
tion from the tournament, he 
was shot 12 times outside a 
bar in Medellin. “A costly 
error,” as John Motson might 
say. And, of course, there was 
1989*5 Football War between 
Honduras and El Salvador — 
an armed conflict which left 
6,000 dead and which began 
with a dispute over a soccer 
game. "Football may have 
been just the catalyst," writes 
Chris Taylor in his new book 
The Beautiful Game, "but 
would the people of El Salva- 
dor and Honduras have got so 
worked up about vcdleybaH or 
a beauty contest?" 

They would not But what 
explains this degree of fer- 
vour, apparently peculiar to 
soccer? It helps that football is 
the people's game, of course: 
the rules are simple and, with 
no need for special equipment, 
it costs nothing to play. But. 
the appeal is deeper. My guess 
is that it beats the likes of 
tennis, boxing and Olympic 
athletics because it is about 
teams. Whole peoples can get 


behind a football team be- 
cause they are bigger than 
any one individual: they be- 
come instead representatives 
of the tribe- “They are wear- 
ing the flag and going to war ” 
says Channel 5 sports anchor 
Jonny Gould. Football is 
battle by other means, with 
the 11 men our chosen force. 
No wonder Saddam Hussein is 
said to have beaten the soles 
of the Iraqi national team 
after its failure to qualify for 
this month's finals: they had 
inflicted a collective humilia- 
tion on Iraq no less than those 
soldiers cut down on the road 
to Basra. 

So much more is at stake on 
the football Geld than mere 
gymnastics with a plastic 
sphere. The heroes of the 
game understood that that’s 
what makes them magical. 
Their home nations under- 
stand it too. That’s why Italy 
has sent Roberto Baggio to 
France even though he is, like 
Gazza, 31 years old. Germany 
would not be without Lothar 
Matthaus even though he is a 
creaky 37. And the Saudis 
have found a place for their 
own Gazza. Saeed Owairan — 
even though he was jailed for 
six months for immoral be- 
haviour after he was “found 
in foe incriminating presence 
of drink and women”. 

Paul Gascoigne is like them 
— not fast or clinical, but 
capable of inspiring his team- 
mates and putting off an 89th- 
minute dash of brilliance. If 
football was played on a com- 
puter spreadsheet, then 
maybe Gazza should have 
been dumped. But since it in- 
volves h uman flesh and blood, 
with an uncanny way of enter- 
ing hearts across the globe, 
Paul Gascoigne unlike foot- 
ball itself — should not be 
coming home. 


Prescott can’t keep blaming the Tories for the great train fiasco 

Off llie rails 


Keith Harper 


R AIL privatisation is 

not working. It has 
been nothing short of 
an unmitigated disaster 
and John Prescott cannot 
continue to blame the 
Tories indefinitely. 

When Sir George Young. 
John Major’s transport sec- 
retary. boarded the first 
privatised train from 
Twickenham two years 
ago, even he conld not have 
realised that the result of 
the salami-slicing policy of 
the Conservatives would be 
so devastating. 

An industry cut up Into 
more than 100 different 
parts, and sold off at ob- 
scene speed for at most a 
third of its real value, was 
always going to create 
problems. Stripped of its 
cohesion, it has become so 
fragmented that few deci- 
sion-makers are prepared 
to take responsibility for 
what goes on outside their 
own patch. 

The effects unfold on a 


daily basis (and there are 
never-ending complaints 
from Guardian readers). 

In the past few weeks 
alone, rail industry manag- 
ers have expressed fears at 
the level of rail safety, and 
the rail franchise director 
has chastised operating 
companies for bad service. 

Concern about safety has 
been mounting. Rail is s till 
the safest mode of travel 
but the industry has been 
taken to task by the rail 
inspectorate for allowing 
commercial considerations 
to dominate track repair 
decisions. And cowboy 
companies are being 
allowed to break into the 
market without proper 
supervision. 

Ludicrously, the rail 
franchise director. John 
O’Brien, has limited pow- 
ers to penalise rail compa- 
nies who under-perforin. 
With the Cat subsidies given 
by the Tories as an Induce- 
ment to take the goods 
away, the companies can 
afford to pay the relatively 
small penalties imposed for 


poor punctuality or for 
running short trains. 

The only noticeable 
change for the passenger 
has been the emergence of 
different liveries among 
the competing companies, 
adding a dash of new colour 
to what are otherwise 
dreary journeys. 


Concern about 
safely mounts. 
Cowboys are 
allowed in 


Under British Rail, the 
fares system sometimes 
bordered on the incompre- 
hensible. Today it is ridicu- 
lous: wide and unfair varia- 
tions which leave 
passengers gasping with 
incredulity. 

How, for imrtynqg, can 
the return fore between 
Southampton and London 
be, at £40.60, almost double 
the £22130 charged in the 


reverse direction? The reg- 
ulator should insist on un- 
iformity from the train op- 
erators. Penalising 
passengers because they 
happen to live in different 
parts of the country is 
intolerable. 

The trains are full and 
the operators, still living 
off the subsidies from the 
Tories, don’t care. 

Mr Prescott has been able 
to harness the public's 
hatred of rail privatisation 
to good effect. Telling us 
that the Government can- 
not be held responsible for 
this woeful legacy, and that 
he will act to get it right, 
produces a favourable gut 
reaction from the frus- 
trated commuter. The dep- 
uty prime minister has 
promised that bus transport 
white paper next month 
will reassure rail users 
about the Government's 
Intentions. 

But will it? Mr Prescott 
has an awful lot of juggling 
to do. Rail is not going to be 
re-n atUmalisied. The new 
system can only be tam- 


pered with, because the 
train companies are here 
for at least another five 
years, taking ns beyond the 
next election. 

His plans for a strategic 
rail authority to exercise 
more control from the cen- 
tre cannot be realised for at 
least another year, depend- 
ing on Mr Prescott’s legis- 
lative priorities In the next 
Parliamentary session. 

Bat a decision to leave 
the issue unresolved, bank- 
ing on the 905111/8 accep- 
tance that Labour inherited 
a mess from the Tories, 
would be dangerous. The 
public has a notoriously 
short memory. 

Over the next 12 months, 
the Industry will produce 
still more fat cats. Its reli- 
ability will still be held up 
to question, and a series of 
damaging cases, culminat- 
ing in the Southall train 
inquiry, will show that it is 
not as safe as it should be. 
If the Government strings 
out important derisions, it 
may well string itself up 
instead. 


despair 



S OCIAL engineers since 
Plato have suggested 

that rhflriran be taken 

away fr o m their parents to be 
j reared by the state as model 
citizens. Communists, Nazis, 
the Aust ralian Aborigine pro- 
gramme, kibbutzim, British 

orp hanag es par-kin g off Chil- 
dren to work in foe colonies — 
almost every society is littered 
with Utopian experiments to 
uproot a supposed underclass 
in an attempt to re-sculpt soci- 
ety from foe beginning. High 
mhwteri m intent, they were 
afl. of course, inhumane, usu- 
ally brutal and punitive. 

{ We still do it now. though 
| with different intentions. Fifty 
: thousand children are in the 
care of the state. Not because 
I we think we do them good, but 
! because the state is the parent 
j of last resort when all else 
, fells. Since we no longer de- 
lude ourselves that this is 
some social good in itself but a 
sign of failure, these children 
! have been left to drift in a 
desolate limbo, part of no pro- 
Jject. aimipss, expensive and 
lost. 

Since the war. report after 
report has described the disas- 
trous fell ure with these chff 
dreu. fast autumn Sir w illiam 
Utting produced a devastating 
study which led to the setting 
up of a ministerial task force, 
to report in late summer. If 
policy-makers need another 
nudge, they should have been 
watching last night's Under- 
cover Britain on Channel 4. 
Secret filming inride three pri- 
vate children's homes 
revealed abysmal neglect and 
squalor, children left alone to 
do nothing, without education 
or stimulation, watching tele- 
vision, or pacing up and down 
all day. without games or at- 
tention of any kind. One 
young boy had ballooned from 
U to 18 stone through neglect 
But there is a danger that 
such stories and all the paedo- 
phile scandals may paper over 
the greater scandal of the way 
all children in care are 
treated. Abuse stories imply 
that if the bad apples were 
weeded out, everything else 
would be OK. But the stark 
statistics on "ordinary” care 
are th emse lves shocking. 

Three quarters of children 
in care leave with no qualifi- 
cations of any kind, 10 times 
more likely than others to be 
excluded from school Their 
many moves between homes 
and foster families — 15 
moves in three years is not 
unusual — make “care" a 
meaningless word. Half of 
care leavers are unemployed. 
The Downing Street Social Ex- 
clusion Unit (SEU) produced a 
brief section on children in 
care in their recent report on 
social exclusions. They set a 
target for local authorities to 
ensure that half of all children 
in care achieve some qualifi- 
cations by foe year 2000. We 
have yet to see whether the 
SEU has the teeth to really 
make thing s happen oh foe 
ground with local authorities. 
This will be one easy test of 
whether they are just another 
think tank or a genuinely 
effective and powerful arm of 
government 

O ther outcomes of care 

are just as bad. Only 
one per cent of children 
enter care because of offend. 
ing behaviour. They may be 
deeply disturbed when they 
arrive — but they are not yet 
criminals. However, 38 per 
cent of all young prisoners 
have been in care. One In 
seven girls leaves care either 
pregnant or with a baby. 
Children from care are four 

times more lately to kffl them- 
selves and they make up a 
third of the homeless. 

The irony Is that there is so 
much hand-wringing about 
out-of-control children — and 
yet the same state that over 
the years keeps expr essing 
moral angst about bad parent- 
ing is the very worst parent of 
them afl. What wouldn’t those 
Utopian social engineers from 
other eras have given for the 
chance to get their hands on 
50,000 of the most troubled and 
troublesome children? Ten 
Years old is the average age of 
entering the care Gulag ■ 


young enough to rescue their 
blighted lives and save many 
of them from a Life of misery 
or worse. 

Adding up what , they will 
cost the state In future crime 
and social need dwarfe even 
the huge sums we already 
spend on merely containing 
them. For once, money rally 
isn't foe problem. These chil- 
dren cost anything up to £1800 
a week In care — six times 
what it would cost to send 
them to Eton. For that sum 
many get no education worth 
the name, no psychotherapy, 
(though they must need it 
more than any other group in 
the laud), no consistent parent 
figure, a largely untrained, 
fast-changing, low-paid staff 
and barely a social worker. 

Yet these children are a rel- 
atively easy social probtem. 
The SEU is struggling, to find 
ways to turn around 1^00 of 
the worst housing estates, a 
vast, intractable, multidisci- 
plinary social nightmare. 
While here are just 50,000 chil- 
dren. in the state’s hands al- 
ready. waiting to have good 
done to them. For anyone with 
itchy social engineering fin- 
gers, this is the dream experi- 
ment. You can measure how 
they are when they arrive, 
how much better/worse they 
are when they leave, what 
happens to them twvt and ex- 
actly what It costs. You can 
pilot treatments, therapies 
and education programmes 
and test the relative value of 
foster care and children's 
homes. In just a few years it 
should be possible to boast of a 
great social policy success: 
Why has no one done any- 
thing until now? 

Now we wait for the minis-, 
terial task force to report. The 
word is that they will require 
local authorities to continue to 
care for children into their 
early 20s, the way most 
parents usually da They have 
discussed at length the last 
two decades* policy of putting 
as many children as possible 



For anyone with itchy 
social engineering 
fingers, this is the 
dream experiment 


into foster homes, because it 
was cheaper and deemed to be' 
safer.- But untrained, lowly 
paid foster parents may not 
provide the best care. Without 
help and support too many 
foster placements break down, 
leading to the appalling num- 
ber of moves wch rhnri makes 
— an nnatahio fife no ordinary 
child could survive, let slccc 
those who are already vulner- 
able. An old fashioned model 
is back on the agenda, one 
which was driven out by the 
professionalisation of social - 
work. The task force is consid- 
ering re-introducing small 
homes, with long-term well- 
paid bouse parents. These 
■family" homes would be 
grouped together on a campus 
with high-level facilities, ■ fo- 
cluding intensive educations 
Observers say the ministers ifr 
charge, Frank Dobson aod~ 
Paul Beaten g, have bean.. 
plainly deeply moved by the., 
plight cf children in care 
As ever, the testing time for 
the Government's resolution 
will come after the Task Force 
report when we see if they 
manag e to push through their 
recommendations. Making 

social policy is easy — making 

it happen is somkhing else, 
especially in dealing wife 
focal authorities. Among 
this government’s admirably 
social reforming zeal their ef- 
fectiveness will be easiest to 


assess with this one sm^tt 
group of children. The out*' 
come wBl be plain, for os all tp- 


see. 
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Next step for 
Nuclear Five 

Make disarmament real 

THE NUCLEAR summit tomorrow in Gen- 
eva will reflect a sense of utter hopelessness 
over the new arms race in South Asia. In 
advance of the foreign ministers* meeting 
of the Nuclear Five, diplomats have already 
been seeking to lower expectations. The US. 
says the State Department win not press 
for sanctions: the task is now to work out a 
concerted strategy to stop the Indo-Pakistan 
rivalry from escalating farther. Sanctions, 
the US has surprisingly discovered, don’t 
work. The best to be hoped for is to find 
ways of promoting "dialogue and reconcil- 
iation” between the two countries. Nothing 
could more dearly demonstrate the bank- 
rupt nature of the anti-proliferation strat- 
egy of the nudear dub. The atomic genies 
are out of the bottles: let's try and persuade 
them not to fight but just be nice instead. 

Robin Cook was equally hesitant on 
Monday in his statement to the Commons. 
The Group of Eight's foreign ministers, 
who meet next week in London, will also 
have modest objectives. They will “co- 
ordinate the response” of the G8, said Mr 
Cook, and seek — what else? — to “promote 
dialogue.” Better still, he added, they were 
in fovour of meaningful dialogue. Of course. 
If it were that simple, then the Kashmir 
dispute would have been solved long ago. 

It is indeed very hard, probably impossi- 
ble, to wind back the dock: and to draw the 
line where we are now may seem the only 
option. When the Iranian foreign minister 
stirs the pot by hailing a Muslim bomb, and 
China hints that it may be forced to resume 


testing, then a policy of damage limitation 
begins to appear the best option. True, the 
Iranian rhetoric should not be taken too 
seriously. And China is only drawing atten- 
tion to the clause in the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) which allows 
countries to resume testing if their “su- 
preme national security” Is threatened. 
This is a disingenuous argument from 
Beijing. India’s modest test cannot possibly 
pose any threat to China which would 
require further testing of its own consider- 
able arsenaL Beijing’s real purpose is to 
dissuade the Indian government from con- 
tinuing to rant about the “Chinese threat,” 
and perhaps stack up a bargaining card 
before Clinton's visit But it illustrates a 
serious point: the CTBT (still by the way 
unratified by three of die nudear five 
including the US) contains — ■ if it should 
ever come into force — a standard let-out 
dause for any nudear signatory. No won- 
der that the charge of nuclear hypocrisy 
convinces so many in Delhi and other 
Third World capitals. 

Is there any alternative to pessimism, not 
to say cynicism, at a state of affairs which 
always existed on paper but has now been 
translated by the Indo-Pakistan escalation 
into reality? That is, that nuclear weapons 
are here to stay and with them the inelucta- 
ble expansion of the nuclear club. This 
prospect may give quiet satisfaction to 
some people. It has refurbished the plea of 
various Intelligence agencies for more 
funds to pursue the monitoring of alleged 
“rogue” states. It has strengthened the case 
of those proud to be nudear that abolition 
is a pipe-dream. 

We have two choices. We may acquiesce 
in such super-realism and hope nothing too 
dreadful will happen in our lifetimes. Or we 
may protest that this is intolerable; that the 
world must not be cast back into the 


nudear shadows from which we were told 
we had emerged. The Indian proposal far 
an anti-nuclear convention may be cynical 
in its current intent But a new, serious, 
sustained, effort has to be made to begin to 
move towards abolition, and the Nuclear 
Five have to make it That is what they 
should start talking about in Geneva 


Spinners’ web 

Vital boundaries are endangered 

A PUBLIC performance by Sir Bernard 
Ingham is not the novelty it once would 
have been. Since leaving his post as Lady 
Thatcher's press spokesman in 1989, Sir 
Bernard has made the Bunkum and Balder- 
dash Show, previously performed only in 
private for Westminster lobby correspon- 
dents, available to television chatshows, 
student classes, after-dinner audiences and, 
until its reconstruction as the People’s 
Daily, to readers of die Daily Express. 

Yesterday Sir Bernard enjoyed a session 
with the Commons Public Administration 
Select Committee in which to air his pyro- 
technic views on “poodle” journalism and 
the creeping politicisation of the Govern- 
ment Information Service (GISj under New 
Labour in general and his Downing St 
successor-but-three, Alastair Campbell in 
particular. 

It was, as ever, a lively performance from 
the Emeritus Professor of Spin Medicine. 
But was it an accurate portrait of the new 
regime? Up to a point It is true that Mr 
Campbell is not a career civil servant, but 
belongs to a hybrid category of Whitehall 
appointee, a special adviser who can wear a 
Labour Party hat when needs must Every 
senior minister has had such advisers for 
25 years and defenders of die system argue 


that it enables GIS staff to maintain their 
political neutrality, leaving party dirt-dish- 
ing to the Campbells, Charlie Whelans and 
their ilk. 

It is also true that Labour has both 
invigorated and centralised the Whitehall 
information network to ensure that the 
government is seen to be united and “on 
message.” New technologies, those faxes, 
mobiles, e-mail and the dreaded pager, 
make that both possible and necessary. 
Even Sir Bernard (though he denied it) 
would have to wear a pager now. 

More worrying (and this is what the 
select committee is investigating) Is the 
resignation or dismissal of at least half a 
dozen departmental information chiefs 
since election day, amid claims that they 
resisted improper pressure to put party 
political “spin” on some of those myriad 
press releases churned out each day. 

Each case is different But there are fair 
grounds for claimin g that the boundaries 
between neutral officialdom and political 
propaganda are being farther eroded by 
this imageconscious government But, like 
so much about New Labour, this vice has 
been inherited from the Thatcher era. Who 
was it who used to ask if an official was 
“One of Us”? Come to think of it, which 
civil service press spokesman hurled him- 
self upon her funeral pyre? 


Coded products 

How long can humans last out? 

THERE are no plans for celebration but it 
is 25 years since the invention of that icon 
of the times — the harcoda From a humble 
start in an IBM research laboratory it has 
been slowly taking over the world (and we 
haven't seen the half of it yet). Initial 


suspicions that they might shortchange 
customers at tills have been allayed. We 
have even got used to the way they are used 
to build up profiles of our spending for 
customer loyalty schemes. Usage has 
spread from supermarkets (for which they 
were originally designed) to grocery stores, 
petrol stations, lawyers’ offices, betting 
shops, pop art, government departments 
(including the Inland Revenue). 

They are the esperanto of merchandising 

— tracking stocks, work in progress, order- 
ing, routing and sales. Some transport 
companies use bar codes so you can track 
where in the world your package is at any 
one moment through the internet Technol- 
ogy will soon enable people to scan prod- 
ucts at home to create a virtual shopping 
list Newspapers have not been unaffected 

— the bar code on the front of the Guardian 
includes data about the price, the day and 
the week of the year. 

So for bar codes have been confined to 
thing s, but during the next 25 years this 
will surely change. Already experiments 
have been done with bees which have had 
minute barcodes attached to their backs — 
enabling every movement in and out of the 
hive to be recorded by laser scanners. 
Humans will be next Barcodes are already 
used to tag babies in hospitals so alarms 
ring if an unauthorised person takes them 
out of the ward. Security guards are 
tracked by scanners reading barcodes to 
validate their routes. Sooner or later some 
bright spark will suggest that everyone 
should have their own barcode so they are 
recognised everywhere from bank cash 
machines to die front door of the office. It 


hasn't yet got to the stage of “I have a 
barcode therefore I am” but Descartes 
would surely have amended his proposition 
to take account of an age in which so much 
thinking is done for us. 


Letters to the Editor 


Talkback: new 
lines of attack 


THE idea, as Jeremy Fauff 
I suggests (Letters, June 2), 
that “one can never be sure 
that no influence is being 
brought to bear" in the matter 
of book reviews and the Cul- 
ture Shop number placed be- 
neath them has been aired 
enough. That a book 
reviewer's opinion can be 
bought is to imply that be or 
she is going to be paid enough 
to Justify the sale. Well, not on 
this paper, we’re not The only 
influence Stephen Moss, my 
literary editor, ever brings to 
bear on me is to suggest that I 
buy him a pint when he takes 
me for a drink, on the grounds 
that he has "left” his wallet in 
his “other jacket”. Which, 
when you think about it, Isas 
Car from corrupting his 
reviewers as it is passible to 
get- - 

Nicholas Lezard. 

London. 

II OW fascinating to real 
n the views of Gary Rhodes 
cm cars and women “Cars are 
like women: they can look like 
the greatest thing in the 
world, but if they cant per- 
form weH forget it” (Me and 
my motor. June l). Can’t you 
find people with something 


Desna Roberts. 

London. 

Y OI® headline "Hague al- 
ters line of attack” (June 2) 
leaves me confused. Was there 
a previous line of attack? If so, 
why were we not informed? 

John Ash well. 

Eastleigh, Hants. 


I being rotten about Ann Wid- 
decombe’s alleged change of 
attitude to Michael Howard. 
Isn't ft obvious that what she 
said was: “He has something 
of the knight about him?” 
Colin Attenborough- . 

m. 

Camhs. 


Why Gazza was kebabbed 


r^NGLAJND are not going to 
I— France to win the World 
Cup (T was drunk the night 
before I was axed'. June 2). 
Brazil or some equally gifted 
bunch of individuals, will win 
it The role of any England 
team in such circumstances is 
to lose gloriously. Taking 
away the main character, 
Gazza, is like trying to perform 
The Merry Wives oTWindsor 
without FalstafE it does not 
work as theatre. 

World Cup football is not 
about 22 athletes on a field and 
it’s not about born-again 
Christians getting revenge on 
the lions. This sort of football 
is about television foes and 
millions of people clustered 


around TV sets the world over, 
drinking huge quantities of al- 
eating humungous 
quantities of snack foods (no 
doubt including the odd kebab) 
and wishing for just one or two 
touches of genius that will 
make for indelibly memorable 
moments of greatness. Eng- 
land didn’t win Euro *96 either 
but m never forget the day we 
trashed Holland— that was 
magic. 

Glenn Hoddle has boringly 
taken away even the potential 
for that magic to be practised 
in France by exorcising Gazza, 
our favourite foaty tali 


like some austere Victorian 
twmny h flniahmgfitirfes from 
the bottom of the garden. Bring 


back Mary Foppins and send 
Hoddle to a monastery . 
Duncan Mackay. 

Twyfbrd, 

Berkshire. 

G LEINN Hoddle said on tele- 
vision last night that he 
heard about the earthquake in 
Afghanistan and that “put it all 
in perspective”. No wonder 
England are performing so 


poorly, when their coach 
thinini there’s other thing s in 
life than football. He'll be tell- 
ing us next it's only a gama 
John Carpenter. 

Morpeth. 

Northumberland. 

A NYONE seeking an exp3a- 
AA nation for the yawning 
gulf in technique, fitness and 
what is now rather coyly 
referred to as “lifestyle man- 
agement" between British foot- 
ballers and their Italian (or 
German, or Brazilian, or Span- 
ish, or French, or Norwegian) 
counterparts need look no far- 
ther than the widespread sur- 
prise generated by the an- 
nouncement by the coach of 
fim national football team that 
he wants athletes in his squad. 
Nick Rider. 

London. 

QAUL .Gascoigne stumbles 
i down the road and orders a 
kebab in a successful attempt 
to forestall his hangover. Else- 


where, Alan Shearer washes 
down his Big Mac with a ben- 
zene-fuelled cola. Gazza Is out 
but Shearer is in, carrying the 
nation’s hopes. Have Glenn 
Hoddle and his dieticians got it 
all wrong? 

PhUSyrpts. 

Bristol 

/^VNElSOg portion of shish 
V-/ kebab with salad In pitta 
bread will provide only 24 per 
cent of its energy from Art. This 
is well within the Department 
of Health guidelines of fat in- 
take to be no more than SO per 
cent of total energy consumed. 

Perhaps more emphasis 
should be placed an the damag- 
ing effects of cigarette smok- 
ing and excess alcohol con- 
sumptlon on Gazza’s health. 
Rutile Rtchman. 

Research dietician, - 
Pazakerley Hospital 
Liverpool. 

X/IRGIN Radio offer a “New 
V Listeners’ Hotline” for 
people to say what they like 
about it Do you think they can 
be prevailed upon to offer an 
Ex-Listeners* Hotline for 
people such as myself put off 
by the arrogance of their pro- 
prietor In defending his drink- 
ing buddies and the way In 
which news bulletins rdlect 
the proprietor's views? 

Jon Keen. 

Crowthome, Berkshire. 


... and how that other exit was spiced up 


p\0 1 DETECT a note of glee 
Uin the article h e a d li n ed 
Ginger Spice and the bubble 
that went pop” (June 1)? It 

seems the departure of Geri 

HaHiwell from the Spice Girls 
has given the media the am- 
munition they have been wait- 
ing for. We are led to believe 
that the groan is now sore to 
founder, and had started their 
descent of the slippery pole 
some time ago. 


The Spice Girls have never 
claimed to occupy the high 


and to focus on this is to 
the point What you get with 
the Spice Girlsisthefullpack- 
agemot just the songs, the 
people too. Behind the music 
there is personality, attitude 
and more than atitGe humour. 
Whether the critics like It or 
not, this has helped file girls 
sweep across the world. Argu- 


ably, not since the Beatles 
have we seen a British group 
dominate the global market to 
such an extent. 

The loss of one Spice Girl is 
unfortunate, but not terminal 
The other four have staled 
their intentUm to carry on. In 
the end. the fans will deter- 
mine whether the shew will go 
on, not the music critics. 

Steve Honnsham. 

Skipton. North Yorks. 
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Which way do you vote on PR? 

IN MAKING the case for pro- 
I portional representation. 


Polly Toynbee (Comment. 
June 1) overlooks one crucial 
point proportional represen- 
tation means fairness between 
parties. This is not the same 
as fairness to voters. 

In order to rebalance the 
democratic process away from 
party managers and spin doc- 
tors and back to the electors, 
we need a voting system that 
Is broadly party proportional 
and extends voter Choice. For- 
tunately, we have such as 
system in the UK already: the 
single transferable vote. Let 
us hope the voters ofNorthem 
Ireland use the electoral 
power STV gives them wisely, 
on June 25, when they express 
their preferences for mem- 
bers of the new assembly. 

Tom Ellis. 

Wrexham. 

/CONTRARY to what Polly 
V^/Toynbee says, the shifting 
of power away from Parlia- 
ment towards local commun- 
ities represents neither a can- 
cer nor a democratic deficit 
On the contrary, it is what is 
needed to make our politics 
healthy. She says: “Local de- 
mocracy is dying... for lack 
of recognisable communities 
people will vote for”. She has 


not recognised the potential 
importance of the Local Gov- 
ernment and Rating Act one 
of the last passed by the Con- 
servatives, which allows for 
the creation of community or 
parish councils in urban 
areas, and would create the 
very communities she says 
local democracy is dying for. 

Proportional representa- 
tion is not a non for 

the reform of British politics. 
It is simply an attempt to keep 
in place the status quo, the 
centralisation ofpower in Par- 
liament PR would still leave 
us as subjects. The more Im- 
portant question is: how do we 
get the powers of citizens? 
Michael BirtchnelL 
Bristol 

OOLLY Toynbee is right to 
I advocate proportional rep- 
resentation so that never 
again can an ideological 
minority hold a stranglehold 
on power for 18 years. But elec- 
tors will see party lists as 
flocks of political sheep. Pro- 
portional representation is a 
denial of real democracy ex- 
cept informs forcing every 
^rntWat p tr> c nhmrt individ- 
ually to the electorate. 
Frederic Stansfield. 
Canterbury, 

Kent 


IS But is it art? 



i*S* 

■-’-'JT - ' 


.OOK. 3fe's. not a trag- 
ically. flawed, complex 
and ; contrad ic tory 

ring eni gma. He just 

got pissed and had a kebab. 
Van Gogh, was tragic, because 
despite bis talent he was de- 
pressed, skint and cut his ear 
oft He wouldn't carry quite 
the same mystique If his low 
point was foe night he spilt 
chilli sauce'on the way home 
from foe - Amsterdam Kebab 
Palace. Even if ft was during 
the build-up io the world sun- 

• ■ -» 


flower-painting champion- 
ships. 

. Nor would the film Ama- 
deus have been quite as poi- 
gnant, if it had been the story 
of how the royal court un- 
fairly punished a great young 
iy]^f?Ti *ian by confiscating his 
plastic tits. . 

Bat every broadsheet edito- 
rial yesterday discussed the 
muttpr in earnest prose. And 
Monday's Newsnight began 
with a aominute item on the 
issue, including an interview 
with a psychologist. Maybe 
that shrink will end up on foe 
World Gup panel so that the 
half-time expert summary win 
he “For Belgium to get back 
into this match, their midfield 
need to confront their 
repressed homosexuality. 
What do you reckon, Des~ 

What's brought this on is 
■gie al titu d es of the 

middle class towards sport.es- 
aerially football Cmnbndge 
graduates to the media have 
become devotees. wbenio 
rears ago tbe/d have been 
proud pot to know that it was 


FA Cup Final day.. But they 
don't want to appear as slobs, 
so they describe it as art 
drama, theatre, tragedy, ballet 
and nouvelle cuisine. 

Well it's not The reason I 
enjoy going to football is not 
because it's art or theatre but 
becau se it's stupid. The bril- 
liant thing about it is you 
dent have to think anything 
at all to enjoy it, except 
“Please, please go to their 
goal” “Oh Christ, don’t go 
to our goal” If foe goalkeeper 
doesn't have much to do, you 
don’t think *T wonder why foe 
playwright Included that char- 
acter then. Perhaps he symbol- 
ises our fear of change.” 

Intellectuals have always 
tried to justify their passim 
for sport by classifying it as 
art Even foe Marxist CLS 
James, in his magnificent 
book Beyond A Boundary, in- 
cluded a bonkers chapter 
which argued that cricket is 
an art. “What matters in 
cricket is not the end result 
but as in all the arts . . . that 
individuality can flourish,” be 


chimed. But if a batsman pre- 
sents a beautifully graceful 
square cut a split second too 
early, he might be clean 
bowled. And what would the 
MCC have to say if he yelled at 
the umpire “But that shot was 
a metaphor far foe decay to 
modern free thinking, which 
makes it a no-ball, you 
Philistine.** 

Clearly sport reflects soci- 
ety. hut that doesn’t make it 
art. Viv Richards’s threaten- 
ing panther-like posture at the 
wicket was, in its contrast to 
foe upright i& Tgifoh stance, an 
anti-imperialist statement. 
Steve Davis made himself un- 
popular in the Eighties not be- 
cause he was a Tory but be- 
cause he p&pftxf like a Tory; 
turgid, heartless and con- 
cerned taffy with amassing 
TtiMTimiim points, without 
even pretending that some of 
thpm may trickle down to the 
other players. But reflecting is 
not foe same as expressing. 

similar ly- the attempts to 
maVa Olympic competitions 
out of activities like Ice skat- 


ing and dancing with a hoop 
result in events which are nei- 
ther sport nor art Otherwise 
anything could become a sport 
if you got a row of judges to 
give marks to it You could 
have Olympic ironing, with 
commentators yelling “She’s 
done so well on the sleeves 
that file Russian judge has 
given her five point nine.” 

T HE MOST common ac- 
cusation made against 
sport, especially 
cricket, from people 
who aren’t interested in it is 
that it’s pointless. To which 
there are two possible 
answers. One is to claim that 
to witness a Bergkamp goal or 
a Lara century is like experi- 
encing a Yeats poem, a John 
Cattrane solo, eta etc. 

The other is to agree. For 
that is where the passion, 
drama and exritement of sport 
ultimately wytw from; its 
utter pointlessneas- What sort 
of useless sport would if be 
that had a point to it? Premier 
League' shopping perhaps? , 


Then even if yon lose you've 
got an your vegetables for the 
week. - 

Sports stars can be incredi- 
bly talented, innovative and 
breathtaking, hut they're not 
geniuses. They’re just either 
better or worse than their op- 
ponents. They can. however, 
be tragic. But that requires 
more than being upset because 
the Tnnnng pi- doesn’t think 
you’re fit enough. I don't know 
much about Shakespeare, but I 
doubt whether any of his trag- 
edies revolve around a charac- 
ter caTlpri Hoddelia railing a 
soldier into a room and saying 
“Geordius, I bear thee sad tid- 
ings. Thou goest not to fkance, 
for the lager and kebab hath 
swelled thine paunch such 
th»t the 90 minutes battle shall 
be 86 too long.” Following 
which everyone somehow 
ends up stabbed. 

If you're middle class and 
have been converted to the 
joys of watching sport that’s 
fine. But come to terms with it 
You're a slob like the rest of 
us. 


I may have hated your book 
but I’d like to lunch you 


1 A THY DOES our Culture 
V V Secretary react (As T S 
Eliot said. May 29) to my 
review of his book. Creative 
Britain, rather than that of 
the better known David Hare, 
who said in the Observer that 
whoever was responsible for 
the style should be shot? All I 
said was that it was semi-liter- 
ate. The reason is not that Mr 
Smith is under-educated, 
but the reverse. Our comfort- 
ably bom, well-schooled Cul- 
ture Secretary is a dismal ex- 
ample of English flaw 
contortion: hence his un- 
classy, contorted prose. 

Descending into banal little 

mpntal Smith 

labels me an “unashamed Qlt- 
ist”. For me, an elitist is some- 
one who condescends, for ex- 
ample by writing that ‘Tbe 
singers RoniSize and Jazzie B 
are putting black music on the 
map”. As a former (sadly not 
very Mite) jazz drummer. I 
found that both ignorant (Size 
and B are not singers) and pre- 
tentious. Who does Christo- 
pher Robert Smith Pbd (Can- 


tab) Imagine he is talking 
down to? 

He should get together with 
David Blunkett, with whom I 
lunched recently at Blunkett* s 
invitation. Is Labour’s aim in 
culture and education to pat- 
ronise, or do as Blunkett (no 
PhD) does, and strive up- 
wards? How does it help him 
for Smith to write trashy 
books to ingratiate himself 
with the very people whose 
horizons his wiser colleague is 
trying to expand? I would be 
happy to lunch Smith, at my 
expense to spare the arts bud- 
gets. We have much in com- 
mon. He went to a fine direct 
grant school as did L He 
studied at Cambridge. So did 
L He sees himself as a bold, 
anti-elitist spirit in a socialist 
government Neither am L 
George Walden. 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. The Country 
Diary Is on Page 9 


I lei [) secure your family s future 
for 20/) a clay. 
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In an ideal woxU you wBt always be there lor your £unHy. Bat should 
the woest happen would dicy be aWe to cope without you? 

Par the monthly equivalent of 20p" a day you could bdp safeguard 
your Canady's financial future. 

Ic^d Sc GcneraTs Family Protec ti on Han wfll ertsurr dm the tump sum 
b paid should yoo chc during the term you select. It's easy to budges for 
as you only pay a premium (or 


a fixed period of dme, and the 
amount you pay each month 
stays (be sum. 

Pot a qnoonton call die 
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FinanceOuardian 


Building society pays £5 million to escape clutches of Royal Bank 

Midshires braced for bids 


Notebook 


GEC puts itself 
over a gun 



Julia Finch and Lh Stuart 



IRMINGHAM Mid- 

shlres Building 
.Society was last 
I night bracing it- 
seir for an out- 
break of competing bids as it 
finally freed itself from the 
clutches of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 

The Midshires paid £5 mil- 
lion. £5 per member, to the 
RBoS yesterday lunchtime to 
end a £630 million takeover 
deal agreed with the bank 
last August 

The Wolverhampton-based 
society is now free to start 
formal talks with the Halifax 
— which has already said it 
Is willing to pay £780 million 
for the society. The Halifax 
bid would generate a windfall 
payment of £730 for each Mid- 
shires member. 

A spokesman said the soci- 
ety is also expecting other 
bidders to emerge or is will- 
ing to go it alone and float on 


the Stock Exchange as a sepa- 
rately listed bank if It cannot 
find a partner that will pre- 
serve jobs, retain its name, 
give it autonomy — and pay 
the right price. 

A sale to another financial 
organisation would be the 
cheapest option and the soci- 
ety admitted that a deal with 
a third party was “the pre- 
ferred option". 

Potential bidders ru- 
moured to be interested in- 
clude the Allied Irish Bank, 
which recently bought Bris- 
tol and West building society. 
Bank of Ireland and Lloyds 
TSB. But the Halifax is still 
the only known bidder. 

If a deal with the Halifax is 
eventually negotiated, the 
Midshires will have to pay an 
additional £10 million to the 
RBgS. The extra payment 
will not apply to any other 
potential bidder. 

The Midshires described 
the additional payment de- 
manded by the RBoS in the 
event of a deal with the Hall- 


Chancellor 
will get 
euro elbow 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


G ORDON Brown faces 
ritual humiliation 
tomorrow at the 
hands of Britain's 
European partners when he 
will be excluded formally 
from the first private meeting 
of the ll finance ministers 
whose countries are partici- 
pating in the single currency. 

The Chancellor, who has 
claimed repeatedly that Brit- 
ain is taking a central place 
in Europe, is expected to say a 
few anodyne words before he 
has to leave. 

Mr Brown is attending the 
meeting of the so-called Euro- 
XI committee in his capacity 
as chairman of the finance 
ministers' council during the 
British presidency of the EU 
but will leave when the 11 get 
down to discussing the 
launch of the currency. 

He will be allowed to 
remain only while the rest 
talk about formal establish- 
ment of the body. The Chan- 
cellor's opening remarks will 
be expected to do no more 
than welcome Euro-XT. 

The British Government 
fought strongly to prevent the 
establishment of what UK 
ministers privately insist will 
be an mformal, unimportant 
gathering. Participating 
states say, however, that the 
body will take policy deci- 
sions on interest rates and 
monetary policy which are 
bound to affect Britain. 

“When it is set up, he [Mr 
Brown] will leave it to its 
work,” said Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, France's fi- 
nance minis ter and the main 
champion of the new commit- 
tee. 

Britain's attempt to block 
establishment of the Euro-XI 
committee ended in the “Lux- 


embourg compromise", 
agreed at last December’s 
s ummi t after a row between 
Britain and France. 

That agreement allows non- 
participating countries to at- 
tend meetings when issues of 
interest to them are discussed 
— although at what point 
they will be called in, or who 
will decide what their inter- 
ests are, has not been settled. 

Tomorrow's meeting will 
take place in the elegant sur- 
roundings of Senningen cas- 
tle In Luxembourg. 

The committee wDl meet 
monthly, shadowing the regu- 
lar meetings of Ecofin. the fi- 
nance ministers’ committee 
in which all 15 states take 
part 

Mr Brown will be replaced 
in the chair by Rudolph Ed- 
linger, finance minister of 
Austria, which takes over 
presidency of the EU from 
Britain on July 1. 

Britain will not be allowed 
to attend next month's meet- 
ing although the four “out” 
countries will be able to sit in 
on September's gathering so 
they can see what they are 
missing. 

On the agenda for tomor- 
row’s meeting is an analysis 
of the macro-economic condi- 
tions against which the Euro- 
states’ budgets are operating 
and the prospects for next 
year, when the currency will 
get under way. 

The participating 11 will 
then adjourn for a celebratory 
dinner and ritual press con- 
ference before joining the 
four ■'out” countries — Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Denmark and 
Greece — for the formal Eco- 
fin meeting the following day. 

What will Mr Brown do after 
be is shown the door at Sen- 
ningen? “I suppose he'll go and 
have dinner in Luxembourg,” 
a diplomatic source said. 


Tesco takes on 
pension firms 


Rupert Jonas 


FTER mounting an as- 
sault on the high street 
" a, Tesco is taking 
on the pensions industry by 
becoming the first super- 
market to sell personal plans. 

The pension plan, which 
will be a low-cost index- 
tracker. is being- tested In 20 
Tesco stores across Britain 
before a nationwide roll-out 
“in the coming months”. 

Tesco has linked with in- 
surer Scottish Widows for the 
venture and will offer custom- 
ers telephone advice chi pen- 
sion planning. Its plan costs 
from £30 a month and the 
retailer Is tempting custom- 
ers by offering 1,000 Clubcard 
points to those who sign up. 

The retailer’s personal fi- 
nance division was launched 
in July 1997 and in seven 
months signed up more than 
500,000 customers. The most 
popular product has been its 
savings account, which pays 
6J5 per cent gross interest on a 
minimum deposit of £1. 

Tesco may find that Its cus- 


tomers take a lot more con- 
vincing when it comes to tak- 
ing out a pension. Marks & 
Spencer, the only other big 
retailer to offer pensions, has 
fewer than 3,000 policies in 
force, even though it has been 
selling them since May 1995. 
“It has been slow.” an M&S 
spokesman admitted, but 
added: “We believe the mar - 
ket is definitely growing.” 

Tesco said it was offering a 
"simple, easy -to- understand, 
penalty-free plan" which was 
adaptable to people's chang- 
ing circumstances. Customers 
can choose from five Index- 
tracker funds, Including one 
whi ch refl ects performance of 
the FTSE All -Share, and there 
are no penalties for reducing 
or stopping payments. There 
is also a one-month money- 
back guarantee. 

This is the third personal 
finance product that Tesco 
has introduced In a month. 
Home insurance went on sale 
at the end of April and per- 
sonal loans followed two 
weeks ago. No other an- 
nouncements were imminent, 
the spokesman said. 


fax as "small minded”. The 
spokesman said: “We are 
paying it under duress. We 
don’t think it is folr, but it is 
the only way for us to get out. 
of this and move forward. 

“The £5 milli on payment is 
okay, but the demand for an 
extra £10 million is the result 
oT small-minded egos. It is 
spiteftiL” 

A deal with the Halifax 
should not be taken for 
granted, however. The terms 
of its takeover agreement 
with the RBoS had prevented 
any detailed discussions to 
take place and the Midshires 
last night said it will con- 
sider all other offers. 

The society's spokesman 
said it would not necessarily 
favour the highest bid. “We 
will take approaches from 
all-comers", he said. “We 
will then sift through them 
and choose a partner accord- 
ing to price, job preservation 
and brand preservation. 
This is not about slash and 
burn-” 


The Halifax has promised 
to retain the Midshires name 
for three years and has only 
said that it would "attempt to 
manage the merger” without 
compulsory redundancies. 
Ironically, Halifax h as been 
widely rumoured to have 
been in merger talks with 
RBoS, although neither side 
would comment 

Insiders at Lloyds said 
chief executive Peter Ell wood 
was not interested in acquir- 
ing the Midshires because it 
is too small. 

Analysts also doubted 
whether the Mldshlres would 
attract many additional bids. 
Several pointed out that the 
value of mortgage banks had 
declined since the Halifax 
tabled its offer and said they 
did not believe higher bids 
were likely. 

Midshires denies that the 
original deal with RBoS was 
poorly negotiated. “At the 
time we were valued by JP 
Morgan," said the spokes- 
man. 


Countdown to a get-out 


August 1997: 


i .. 


Mklshires for op to £630 million- . 

March 1998: Details of talks between Hafitax and 
Mhishires leak out. Halifax confirms it has 
offered £780 mHIlon forth® society. 


Scotland £5 mfilion to release it from the 

exclusive takeover agreement. ' . ' ' 

May. It emerges that, to free Birmingham 

MWsfrfres from the deal, the Royal Bank of 

Scotland demands an extra £10 mflBimffthe 
Halifax bid goes ahead 

JunerMJdsfiires confirms It has agreed to the 
£10 iritDon contfition. The deal vrttb the Royal 
Bank of Scotland is officially called off and tfee 
society fas free to talk to other bidders. 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


Pastures new for Poirot 



T HE flotation of GECs 
jointlv-owned power 
■mtt . GEC Alsthom, is 
the most significant move by 
Britain's leading manufactur- 
ing company since Lord 
Simpson took the helm in 
September 1996. Lord Simp- 
son was never keen on the 
joint ventures he inherited 
and has been eager to sim- 
i plify them while concentrat- 
ing GECs future on its core 
electronics and defence 
| businesses, largely in the 
GEC-Marconi division. 

The joint ventures were put 
together by the company’s 
creator. Lord Weinstock, in 
1989-90. both as means of de- 
terring predators and because 
he realised that globalisation 
meant that even the biggest 
nati onal champions needed 
partners. 

Of the three joint ventures 
he formed at the time, GEC 
Alsthom. GDA in the white 
goods sector and GPT (the 
joint venture with Siemens) 
in telecoms, the power ven- 
ture was undoubtedly the 
most commercially success- 
ful The group established it- 
self as a market leader as a 
producer of trains — the TG V 
is perhaps its best known 
1 product — and as a maker of 
j the most efficient combined 
j cycle turbines in the world. 

I It was particularly adept at 
j selling power units into fast- 
| growing Asian markets. In 
I many ways the power arm of 
GEC was the star and ensured 
that the UK had a global pres- 
ence in both the train-making 
and power industries. 

This Is the business which 
GEC is now unloading. It is 
initially selling 50-3 per cent 
of the shares through a public 
offering that values the enter- 
prise at up to £45 billion and 
will allow GEC to take a cash 
dividend likely to be in excess 
of £800 million. The timing is 
useful. It is the first big share 
offering by a large private- 
sector manufacturer in 
Europe for some time end 
comes when equity markets 
are at or close to, their peaks. 
The downside for potential 
buyers will be the vulnerabli- 
lity of the new company to 
Asian markets where it has 
large order books. 

No doubt Lord Simpson-] 
hopes to redeploy some of the 
capital into GEC Marconi, 
with the possibility of bidding 
fo r bits of the US defence in- 
dustry or eventually carving 
out that elusive deal with old 
adversary, British Aerospace. 

AH of this is certainly more 
exciting for GEC sharehold- 
ers than they were used to 
under the previous manage- 
ment. But critics, looking 
across the international hori- 
zon, might question the logic 
of cashing- in a hugely suc- 
cessful, peaceful manufactur- 
ing business — where the 
Anglo-French nature of the 
company has been advanta- 
geous — so as to focus more 
closely on the defence 


businesses when govern- 
ments from Washington to 
London ^ are busy scaling 
down military tmdgets. 

The new GEC will be ever 
more dependent on selling 
weapons systems into emerg- 
ing markets: not an aHin-fng 
prospect given what hie .been 
seen in Indonesia and the In- 
dian sub-continent.- As -GECs 
emeritus chairman. Lord 
Weinstock contemplates a 
new career as the largest 
shareholder in a Bond street 
antique retailer, he may be 
puzzling over the direction 
taken by his successor. 


Fool’s gold 

T HE 14 per cent jump in 
profits of the National 
Lottery operator Camelot 
was never going to be wel- 
come. The lottery occupies a 
special place in the national 
psyche and any cash that ac- 
crues to the commercial sec- 
tor is going to be an easy tar- 
get. Given these cir- 
cumstances, Cameled does not 
help itself with its over-gener- 
ous and less than transparent 
approach to remuneration. 

The overall amount paid to 
directors in the latest finan - 
cial year is barely up at £2.4 
million. But this is a mislead- 
ing figure, in that it starts 
from the previous year's swol- 
len base. Moreover, when the 
figures are broken down, toe 
tottery bosses continue to 
cock-a-snook at the public 
with the lacklustre chief exec- 
utive Tim Holley claiming an 
8 per cent increase to £638^000 
— almost twice the level of 
increase in average earnings. 

This is very foolish on a 
number of counts. Although 
Camelot was no more than an 
onlooker In the libel action 
between Richard Branson 
and Guy Snowden, former 
boss of GTech, the court 
battle focused attention on 
Camelot’s performance and 
the licence renewal. Given 
that the company is now so 
much in the public eye. it has 
a responsibility to act more 
ethically than anyone else. 

The real question for the 
government to ask Is whether 
a successor could do better? 
Certainly, technologically the 
system has been virtually 
flawless — which is more 
than can be said for some of. 
Richard Branson's enter- 
prises, most notably Virgin 
Rail. 

As Camelot has pointed out, 
the efficiency of its operation, 
which produced a higher 
yield than the average of the 
world’s leading lotteries, led 
to an extra £330 million raised 
for good causes last year. 
Moreover, it is now also giv- 
ing the interest earned on un- 
claimed prizes to charity, 
yielding a further £5 million. 

Could anyone rise do it bet- 
ter? There are public sector In- 
stitutions, most notably the 
Post Office, which .perform 
profitably and efficiently. 
There are also mutual building 
societies, which have demon- 
strated that they can be more 
successful than the needy con- 
verted hanks, by returning ex- 
cess profits to members. 

If Camelot could demon- 
strate a more caring sharing 
approach, rather than being 
so focused on enriching direc- 
tors and shareholders, it 
might command more public 
support 


Jakarta contract 
restored to Thames 


David Gow 


On the case: Hercules Poirot (played by David Suchet) is flanked by Hastings and Japp in the TV adaptation of the tales 

Booker to arrest profits decline 


Roger Cowe unmasks Agatha Christie 
sale as group concentrates on food 


F OOD group Booker 
yesterday unveiled a 
break-up which could 
see the famous name disap- 
pear a a a public company. 
The disposal programme 
will see the sale of rights to 
Agatha Christie’s books as 
well as the disposal of a 
string of peripheral 
businesses in food and agri- 
business. But Booker will 
still sponsor Britain’s most 
prestigious literary prize, 
which bears its name. 

Once the disposal pro- 
gramme has been com- 
pleted, chairman Jonathan 
Taylor will step down after 
nearly 40 years with the 


company. He will hand 
over to Alan Smith, the 
present deputy chairman 
who led the review of group 
operations. 

Booker has to choose be- 
tween four candidates as 
chief executive, a post va- 
cant since March when 
Charles Bowen paid the 
penalty for underperfor- 
mance. Mr Taylor said the 
group had been too ambi- 
tious in making the Nurdin 
& Peacock takeover at the 
same time as a huge UK 
reorganisation. 

A decision to focus on the 
near-£5 billion food distri- 
bution business follows a 


review of strategy and was 
accompanied by a third 
profit warning in a year. 

Booker said that business 
has been poor so far thfa 
year and six-month profits 
will be "substantially be- 
low” last year’s. 

Last year profits had al- 
ready fallen by almost a 
fifth. This year’s are likely 
to be even lower than was 
expected three months ago 
and the dividend payment 
will be cut 

After reviewing the 
group's businesses, which 
range from salmon farming 
in the Atlantic to poultry 
breeding in the US, the 
board decided to concen- 
trate on cash-and-carry op- 
erations and a growing UK 
distribution business to 
restaurants. 


Deputy chairman Alan 
Smith said: “In food distri- 
bution we are the leading 
player in a big market We 
have made substantial in- 
vestment in it in recent 
years which we believe will 
yield benefits. It is appro- 
priate to drive it forward as 
the core business.” 

But he admitted that the 
board might agree to sell 
out to one of a number of i 
potential buyers who have 
expressed an interest 
"If that is the right route 
forward, there are no 
sacred cows,” he said. 

Booker is now close to a 
sale of its 66 per cent inter- 
est in Agatha Christie Ltd, 
which owns rights to the 
famous detective tales, fea- 
turing Belgian Hercule 
Poirot and Miss Marple. 


Water Interna- 
tional yesterday won 
back its lucrative con- 
tract to supply water to half of 
Jakarta, the Indonesian capi- 
tal, after severing its linira 
with a com pany controlled by 
the eldest son of the former 
dictator, President Suharto. 

Last month, after Mr Suhar- 
to’s enforced resignation, 
Thames lost the contract when 
it became the first foreign ca- 
sualty of the new. regime's 
campaign to strip the ex-presi- 
dent’s family of their nepotisti- 
caHy-acquired assets, said to 
have totalled £20 bmion during 

32 years of Suharto rule. 

Yesterday, insisting the con- 
tract had merely been put on 
hold, Thames announced it 
had signed an agreement with 
the Indonesian authorities to 


resume "over the next few 
days’* operational and admin- 
istrative control of the water 
supply in the eastern half of 
Jakarta. 

It dumped its partner, PT 
Kekarpola Airtndo, chaired by 
Si git Harjojudanto, Mr Suhar- 
to's eldest son. which had a 
20 per cent shareholding in the 

joint venture. 

Thames, which said Signs 
firm bad provided local back- 
up in winning the contract, 
said it is seeking another part' 
ner. “Under yndmuMdan law si* 
foreign firms had to have a 
minimum 5 per cent local hoi* 


trig and they all had links is 
the ex-president's family, " » 
spokeswoman said. 

She added: “What was rignj 
ten days ago has now changed 
and the partner arrangement 
have changed too. The re&j 
issue is the long-term viability 
of the contract” 
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Australia 2.81 
Ausirta 19.88 
Belgium 58.57 
Canada 2 33 
Cyprus 0.8372 
Denmark 10.89 

Finland 8.716 

Francs S-SCtt 


Germany 2^440 
Greece 488.71 
Hong Kong 12.33 
India 88.31 
Ireland 1.1259 
Israel 5.969 
Italy 2.020 


Malaysia 6.329 
Malta 0.62 
Netherlands 3.188) 
New Zeeland 3.05 
Norway 12.02 
Portugal 290.33 
Saudi Arabia &04 
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Gay’s horse strikes yet again 

Y ET AGAIN lived up to his 
name in the Victor Chan- 
dler Stakes at Brighton yes- 
terday when he recorded his 
10th win for Gay KeDeway 
since the Whitcombe trainer 
bought him for 5,000 guineas 
nearly two years ago. - 
The gelding, backed down 
to 7-4 favourite and ridden by 
Tim Sprake, led three fur- 
longs out and ran on strongly 
to heat Be True by three and a 
halflengths. 

KeBeway said: *' I thought 
Yet Again was off a decent 
mark at Kempton on Satur- 
day night after not having 


run since January, but he 
was unlucky and finished 
fourth. 

**I love him to death for 
what he has done for me and I 
am glad he is over the back 
trouble he had after winning 
on the all-weather. He will 
probably go hurdling now, 
having won force for me al- 
ready over timber." 

After a lean patch, 
KeBeway’ s horses are coming 
back to form. She has 30 two- 
year-olds and thinks that Jag- 
uar, who cost 72,000 guineas, 
could prove foe pick of the 
crop. 


Racing 


Kinane poised to row in 
with Second Empire 


Goodwood Jackpot card 
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Graham Rock 



ICHAEL KINANE 
looks all set to ride 
Second Empire in 
the Derby on Sat- 
urday with pat Eddery part- 
nering King Of Kings. 

After Kinane rode the colts 
in exercise yesteryday. Aldan 
O’Brien, their trainer, said: 
"At the moment it looks as 
though Michael (Kinane) 
rides Second Empire and Pat 
Eddery will be on King Of 
Kings." 

However, nothing is certain 
from Ballydoyle. Alter 5 mm 
of overnight rain, the going at 
Epsom remains good with a 
penetrometer reading of 3.9, 
which suggests that little 
more would be required to 
change the surface to softish 
ground. Further rain is fore- 
cast today, with showers 
towards the end of the week. 

The weather appears to be a 
concern to O’Brien, who 
added: “It was very wet here 


Newcastle 


GRAHAM ROCK 


this morning, and 1 believe 
It's the same over there which 
would worry me a bit, be- 
cause Second Empire and 
King or Kings have both 
shown their best form on 
good ground.” 

The champion Irish train- 
er's remarks are at slight 
odds with the record. True, 
King Of Kings’s best perfor- 
mance. to win the 2,000 Guin- 
eas. was achieved on good 
ground, but Second Empire’s 
most prestigious victory 
came In the Group One Gran 
Crlterlum at Longchamp in 
October when the going was 
described as soft. 

On pedigree, neither horse 
is guaranteed to stay a miln 
and a half and a testing sur- 
face might stretch the stam- 
ina of both. The stable's third 
Derby possible, Saratoga 
Springs, who ran fourth in 
foe French Derby on Sunday, 
is very doubtful. ”lt looks as 
if he won't be going to 
Epsom.” said O’Brien. 

There are no immediate 


TOP FORM 


doubts about foe participa- 
tion of Cape Verdi. Supple- 
mented for £75.000. she would 
be favoured by a sound sur- 
face, but Godolphln manager 
Simon Crlsford confirmed 
that foe 1,000 Guineas win- 
ner, attempting to become the 
first filly to win the Derby 
since Ftfinella in 1916, would 
not be swiehed to foe Oaks 
unless there was a ‘’signifi- 
cant’* change in the ground. 

“She ha< the class , hot 
horses with a good turn of 
foot are better able to show 
their speed on fast going. If it 
looked like being very soft, 
then we would have to sit 
down and discuss it. but at 
the moment she runs in foe 
Derby," be said. 

Both Cape Verdi and Godol- 
pbin’s Oaks hope. Bahr, with 
Frankie Dettori in the saddle, 
caught the eye at exercise on 
Newmarket Heath yesterday, 
and Midnight Line, challeng- 
ing Bahr for favouritism in 
the fillies' classic, also 
worked in good style. Haami 


would also he inconvenienced 
by a soft surface In foe Derby. 
Angus Gold, racing mana ger 
to Sheikh Hamdan. hinted 
ihar Richard wms might be 
switched to the same owner’s 
Mutamam if foe ground were 
very wet, bin Alec Stewart's 
colt is not a certain runner. 

Bookmakers attempted to 
make some sense of the 
weather and the doubts. 
Second Empire is 9-4 favour- 
ite with all four of foe leading 
firms. Coral still offering the 
price with a guaranteed run. 

Greek Dance is 7-2. except 
for Coral, who trimmed 
Michael Sxoute's colt to 
100-30. Cape Verdi is a best- 
priced 4-1 with Hill’s and the 
Tote, the latter offering a 
leading 9-1 about King Of 
Kings. 

Ladbrokes are the most 
generous with the outsiders 
High Rise (25-1) and The 
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Chester tonight 


GRAHAM ROCK 
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Ltet-handad track Just o*r Ira round, wOD 21 nn-h. Sham turns, 
but long (fetance everts pnxte stiff test of stamina. 

Gotag: Good to soft. * Denotes bfintere. • Top fcrm rating. 
Dtmk Low numbare famred. 

bag d fcU Mca lnntar Marataga (7.3C5 Lady Harries, Sussex. 
228 ndBS. Sam day Mtaarse 7JD0 KnoattaanaaB. 

Hntarad tot flaw BJO Ptepojnt Maorete Nona. 

Hprcs ki bracMs altar home's name denote days shoe ted ouhng 
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Results 


Bold display 
by Smith 

R ichard smith played 
the leading role on Bold 
Spring in the Victor Chandler 
Apprentices* Handicap to 
notch his sixth career win at 
Brighton yesterday. 

The 20-year-old from Hamp- 
shire joined Richard Han- 
non's stabile from Lady Her- 
ries* yard a year ago and 
" s t a rred” in a Channel Four 
documentary on a day at foe 
races when he was carpeted 
by the Sandown stewards. 

On this occasion he did 
nothing wrong. At foe back of 
the fidd early on. Bold Spring 
made headway over a furlong 
out and led in the last 75 
yards to beat Star of Ring and 
Flying Pennant by half a 
length and a short bead. 


BRIGHTON 

UD CM noteta 7. (OLD SPfOMO, R 

Smtttl 19-1): 2. star at Kng (10-1): 3. 
n»l»ia Pnnnrot )&-l ).&-g lav CBlaiuUne.il 
ten K. sM- (R HennwU True- cajBfc EftSO. 
£4.40. EL30. Dual R £41 JD. Trio: C13S40 
csr C84.SC. Tncasr C468.49. ML- Rocky 
Wntors. 

&0e(n»4|da)il l lABaA80ii,Canay 
Monte (5-2); J, Arof AIM [4-4 lev); 3, 
Soettf Trine (6-1). 5 ran 3K, X (Q L Mooie) 
Tate: MJ». C2.1Q. Cl JO. Duel F. CS.1Q.CSf: 
CO. 17. 

UD(1a4MB4tel)i 1. YKT A4UUM. T 
Sprake (7-4 lav); 2, SoTrao (7-1); *, Boo- 
oreim Ctaote (6-1). S ran 3X. 2. (Min Gay 
Kellemy) Tote: £2 rift Cl. 1ft E2JM. E2.4a 
Dual P C740. Trio: C1S90. CSF: C1XS4. 
TrKaat CSS.65. 

AJOO (fro tf BOriyrolr 1, QUUT ARCH, J 

Raid 18-1 lav): 2, Roo'e Mouad (7-2): 3, 
(5-1). 7 ran ft fX (W Mur) 


Tote: £4.40; £190. K. 30. Dual F: art CSF: 
C13J2. 

4JS (Sf XOftydB): 1, BAMMAAM, D Harri- 
son (7-4): 2, ftwd Stan (10490): 3, 
etarofc (14-1). 6-S lev Summer Deal. 7 
ran 3X. IX. (M Treqonlnq) Tote: E2.40: £1 JO. 
El 90 Dual F: W.40 CSF: E7.BB. 

*JOO(Bt aftyria)! t, FAC8LETraM,PDta 
(10-11 lav): z MaMta (13-2): *, Mw m . 
(1 VG). 7 ran X. 1. (S Dtw)Tt»»: naa M.60, 
El. 80 Dual F:ES90. CSF: £S91. 
F%ACCPOTkiS2ja 
OUADKmes.70. 

• Pontelract was called off because of 
murugglng. 
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France 98 Aces and wild cards 


Canakwith touch of chic 


Michael Walker continues our series with a profile of the French dynamo Christian Karembeu 


HOtJLD England 


S tall early; there will 
come a time in the 
next few weeks 
when the English 
will have to start finding dif- 
ferent French connections to 
sustain their interest as the 
drama unfurls. Jamaica and 
Norway with so many Pre- 
miership players, are obvious 
attractions, but those seeking 
a more idiosyncratic link 
could hot-foot it to Whitby and 
cheer on France and one man 
in particular. Christian 
Karembeu. 

Don't laugh but he would 
appreciate the gesture 
because it was from Whitby 
that in 1774 Captain Cook set 
sail on his way to Karembeu's 
birthplace. New Caledonia in 
the South Pacific. 

This a footballer who drops 
the explorer’s name into con- 
versation whenever be can 
and has even claimed that it 
was “James Cook who 
brought football” to the 
island. So when the citizens of 
Whitby see Karembeu spurt- 
ing down France’s right flank 
over the next few weeks they 
can take some vicarious plea- 
sure from the sight 
Graceful power defines 
Karembeu in full flow, 
although off the field be can 
come across as an Eric Can- 
tona sardines-and-philosophy 
man. In particular; he is 
always keen to stress his nat- 
ural Canals spirituality as 
much as his playing strength. 
The Canaks are the indige 


nous people of New Caledonia 
and if Karembeu ever had to 
take the Norman Tebblt test 
on loyalty and nationality the 
impression he gives is that he 
would fell It spectacularly It 
was your Captain Cook who 
said we Canaks are robust 
people, but gentle," he said to 
English journalists during 
Euro 96. "In France all anyone 
wants to talk about is money" 
Or at least that was his 
view Today he is happy to say 
“I am a French citizen.” 
Recently he spoke of his early 
days with Nantes and said he 
felt like D’Artagnan as he 
walked the city’s medieval 
streets. The musketeer anal- 
ogy seems apt for a player of 
such striking dash. 

Karembeu had arrived an 
France’s Atlantic coastline in 
1988 as a nervous and naive 17- 
year-old. one who had never 
played in an organised 11 -a- 
side football match until just a 
couple of months before. It 
was then, in a mini-tourna- 
ment organised by the French 
football federation, that 
Karembeu was spotted as a 
lad with a likely chance and 
was recommended to Nantes. 

Of his earlier playing educa- 
tion, Karembeu offers an idyl- 
lic picture of “beach and 
street" football in his tiny vil- 
lage on the outskirts of New 
Caledonia’s capital. Lifbn. 
Once ensconced in Nantes he 
found the comparative rigidity 
of life as a professional, and 
also of the game itself, difficult 

to adjust to. 


Seeking to explain the 
feisty reputation he acquired 
as a result of sendings off 
and other brushes 
authority Karembeu 
returns to New Caledo- 
nia and his upbringing. 

“The game was the prob- 
lem, not me. I was very 
last and referees did not 
give me enough protec- 
tion. My culture is not about 
hurting people.” 

Settling-in took a while but 
Karembeu was helped by the 
only other New Caledonian 
football export, Antoine Kom- 
bouare — also at Nantes — 
and, as he developed, by his 
team-mates Marcel Desaifly 
and Dldier Deschamps. 
The latter two may have 
moved on to Marseille 
and then Italy while 
Karembeu stayed and 
helped Nantes win 
their first French 
championship 
for 12 years in 
1995, but all 
three are re-united 
every Aime Jacquet calls 
the France squad together 
The three young men once 
familiar with Nantes' New 
Way nightclub are part of 
Jacquet's established first- 
choice team now; although 
Karembeu’s statements In 
the build-up to the World i 


he has yet to find the elusive, 
convincing team formula. 

- Karembeu must sympa- 
thise with Jacquet to scane 
extent for the player’s own 
way has not been a straight- 
forward stroll to the end of 
the rainbow However; he 
struck gold last month when 
he picked up a European Cup 
winners’ medal with Heal 
Madrid — while Juveutus’ two 
rather more favoured French- 
men, Deschamps and Zine- 
dine Zidane, lost out 


FOr Karembeu, it 
was the culmina- 
tion of a per- 


sonal period every bit as com- 
plicated as when fas first left 
Us island paradise. 

Following that league-title 
triumph with Nantes Karem- 
beu was part of the first wave 
of French footballers to go to 
Italy He joined Sampdoria for 
milfirm but the initial 
first-season euphoria from 
perfo rming in SerieA wore off 
qu ic kly — the feet that even 
before and during Euro 96 he 
was constantly being linked to 
Real Madrid must have been a 
factor — and Karembeu fen 
out with Sampdoria’s presi- 
dent Enrico MantcrvanL 




Romano’s 
injury a 
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ANTOVANI bad 
a bid on the table 
from Barcelona 

for Karembeu, 
the 

one from . ReaL Caugh t 
between the Spanish giants, 
Mantovani froze Karembeu 
out of the Sampdoria team 
but not the dub. The tbaw 
took six months, Karembeu 
referring to himself as “the 
condemned man of Genoa”. 

“In the be ginning £ would 
go to the stadium to watch 
my team-males. But it was 
very bard. At the raid I 
stayed at home , atone, 
while the team played.” 
The stand-off ended 
last Boxing Day when 
Karembeu finally 
signed for Real — “fe 
dub de maruie ” — but 
he had left bis print on Genoa. 
He helped Sampdoria back 
Into Europe and be also once 
famously persuaded his col- 
leagues to join in a public 
protest against France’s 
nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. 

Such actions bring reac- 
tions, especially when they 
come from a footballer: 
consequently people view 
Karembeu as “different”. 
They might be right, on the 
night of Real Madrid's victory 
Karembeu said: “X am not 
going to bold back my joy at 
this , I am going to forget the 
six months when I sat about 
not playing. Being at Real has 
revived me. I know that I still 
have a lot of work to do to 
erase the effects of my inac- 
tivity but I am a chameleon, 
capable Of chang in g my skin 
and spirit very quickly 

They love that kind of thing 
in Whitby 


for Brazil 
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Leonardo Rocha laLMpqr 
and Chris Taylor 


R OMARIO, one half of 
Brazil’s “RoJto” dual 

spearhead with Ron- 
aide, was forced out 
of the World Cup through it 
jury yesterday, leaving the 
champions with only three 
specialist strikers. 
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Aiin£Jaeq aei said after France’s rather - .• 
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> |ii«UJii » Norway 0-6; 
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Jfca&k outsiders they may be tot the 
Saudis showed enti^gi talent and resobi- 
tftm at Wembley recently to show that 
theywHI he no pushovers. Hour days later 
thayweaftitbo Norway and were hamm ered 
However; BraadTs manager JHferto 
Zi tgsDJn watcbed that game and said the 
Saudisliad freenTmiuefcy with aconple of 
early decisions. also have said 

that as hfe friend Carlos Alberto - 
$to&etr$, manager of Brazil tnUSA 94, is 

experience behind fhe scenes. 

* have some on the patch from 

• Ain^rica where they upset Morocco and 

* 
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Newcastle sign Perez 


Don Beet 


I EWCASTLE United 
yesterday signed the 
French goalkeeper Lio- 
nel Perez from Sunderland on 
a free transfer. The 31-year- 
old becomes a free agent on 
June 30 and Alastalr Wilson, 
a Newcastle director, said: 
“Lionel will sign a three-year 
contract from July 1. He will 
put pressure on the other 
goalkeepers. 

“The contracts for Pavel 
Srnicek and Shaka Hislop are 
up at the end of June so we 
l]ad to move Cast I know 


Perez is delighted because be 
loves the area and is really 
settled.” 

Perez joins another former 
Sunderland goalkeeper, Shay 
Given, at St James’ Park but 
his departure leaves Peter 
Reid with only one recognised 
goalkeeper, the 18-year-old 
Luke Weaver, and the Sun- 
derland manager has shown 
an interest in Srnicek. 

Dave Jones, the Southamp- 
ton manager, is planning to 
spend £10 million when he 
returns from holiday, with 
Belgium's lS-year-old striker 
Emile WPenza at the top of 
his shopping List 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 
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Jones has been handed all 
the £7.25 million received 
from Blackburn for Kevin 
Davies and will also be given 
part of the £1.6 million 
received for finishing 12th in 
the Premiership and a share 
of £5.6 milliem from Sky to 
strengthen his squad. 

M* Penza played against 
England in Casablanca last 
week and the exciting, dread- 
locked Standard Liege striker 
tormented Glenn Hoddle’s 
defenders. 

Pat Bonner, the former 
Celtic and Republic of Ireland 
goalkeeper, has joined Read- 
ing on a three-year contract 
as assistant manager to 
Tommy Bums. 

Stan Tement moved In as 
Burnley manager yesterday 
and immediately announced 

his first si gning — Sam Bills , 
his No. 2 at Bury, as his assis- 
tant again at Turf Moor. Ter- 
nent, who replaces Chris 
Waddle, has signed a three- 
year contract 

The Football Association 
has agreed to Manchester Un- 
ited's request to bring for- 
ward the kick-off of the Char- 
ity Shield so they have more 
time to prepare for their 
Champions’ League qualifier 
three days later. United win 
face Arsenal at 1pm on 
August 9, four hours earlier 
titan usuaL 

Nottingham Forest have 
withdrawn from a pre-season 
competition in Holland in 
which they would have feced 
Anderlecht, whom they are 
taking to court in a claim for 
compensation over allega- 
tions that the Bel gians bribed 
the referee of their 1984 Uefia 
Cup Rgmi-flnnl 


Results 


Football 


nONDLY HTBMnOHUIi Mm- 
hrn— - VIB Stuttgart » 0 Souttl Africa 5- 
OcBia n hijr tf Stratton 1 Italy 0. W— 
Austria B LtoctnentttHn a 


Rugby Union 


TOUR HATCH (Bathurst): New South 
Wales County 13 Scotland 34. 


Tennis 


tH OHM (Paris): 

F W il m a (So) bt T Muster (Aid) 
6-4. B-Z. A-O. 8-{fc C teoya (6p) bt M Rtoa 


(Chile) 6-1. M.K6H. 

Womens Quartor-ffcmlss A 

carlo (Sp) M P Scnnyrier (8wtt2) B-2, 6-7. 
6-0; L BMMM tt (US) bt I Mteofi (Cro) 
6-1. 5-7. 6-3 H Maa (US) hi J Novotna 
ICz) 4-6. 6-3. 6-8; H Waote (Sate:) M V 
WHUama (US) 0-3, 6-4. 


•FHY (Sortriton): 
i D ChHdtoM (Cz) 


bt M Escobar (Sp) 6-1. 6-1: ■ Da Baar 
ISA) bt J Ward (GB) 6-2. 7-0; H Crook 
(GS) M t. Mom (SA) 6-1. 8-4; H Pratt (AuaJ 
bt A Janaa (QS) 6-2, 6-3; L Wo adroWb 
(GB) W(. Gotonca (ft) 6-4. 6-1. 


Baseball 


AHBRNSAH UBAOm Detroit 0 Ctevaf and 
2: Tamp* Bay 4 Tinas 1; Toronto 5 Boston 
9: BaKbnora 10 Soattto 9: NY Yanfenes 5 
Chtaaon WS 4 donna): Kansas Ctty 3 Ana- 
helm ft Mfmeaoca C OuMand 0. 
NATIONAL UMMH PlUaburgh 4 NY 
Mm 3; PMtaOalptda fl Montreal Z CMcagn 
Cuba ID Horida Z Mftwaiftw 2 Attorta ft 
Colorado 4 Arizona ft San Diego 3 St 
Uwto 2i San Francisco W Cincinnati 3. 


Chess 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Canaria. Sp]: 
Rul «ahator. Oaaae Ti V Kramlft 
(Rua) X A Shlrotr (Sp) X, GronfeM Datance. 
34 moves. SMrov leads 4-8 wtth 3 games 
toft. 


Cricket 


AON TROPHY] AbaadaasJt Hlaadi 

YOriatilra « Lancashire. Wnteda ya Laleas- 
ter v WarwfdoMna. One point each. • 
minor counties CHAMPIONSHIP 
(11.0]: Ho pfanr, raden Tam Cheshire v 
Owm. NaUaaiflsiiii Cumbariand v Bocks. 
~ “ HHiNorihumbartand v Herb. 


Cycling 


„ _f7(AstaootoVsi 

Oordena: 215cm): 1. Q Guerin) (It) PoW 6hr 
iBfflln 66s ec: 2. M Psntari (it) Manadm 
Uno Bams Uma; a. C Conzatoa (CW) Keln» 
at Zitln 4see; 4, p Tonkov (Rus) 


““"'““-“EKS 


2.1& 6, N Mhtell (It) Mso Sc«H 

de Paoil (It) ftos Maty 023: B, 8 tSarzMl 
(H) Mereatora Uno <37; fl, A ZuaHe (Swltt) 
FWtlnaj 10, D aavare (SO) VHNkka; 11, L 
Ptopoli (H) Saeeo; ift H Bwnahore (Coi) 
vtallclo: 13, J Lida RuN are (Sp) KNnte all 


at 14. R Conti (U) Mercatone Uno 5.10: 15, 
y Codm (B) MapN 5J1; 16. R Fdrconl (It) 
Uwcatora Uno 6JZ3; 17. W BeUI (tt) Fn- 
athta BSr. IB, P Lanlrenchl (It) Uapal st 
ifl. p Savotitoni (UJ Saeco 7.1ft aa s oort- 
chsr (Ukr) Canthui TotJo 72A. Laadhaa 
1. Pantenl BOhr 12mln 


2b«s 1 Tonkov at 30; 3. Ouerinl 31: 4, 
ZueltB 1.01; S. Camendnd 4.13: 0. Mlcefl 
7.18; 7, Forcoid 3.02; 8. Clatraro 9JS; 9. 
Qomehar 9J8; ID, SNR 10^2: 11. Ridttara 
1024; 12, P Betti nl (It) AsIcs 11.01: 13. M 
Veto (U) TVM 1Z3 V. 14. L Rou* (Fr) TVM 
13.18; IE. M Mognsnl (hi Cantina Tollo 
13JS; 16, PI spoil 1X35, 17. Gamdll 14J4; 
18, O Faraain (B) Uopoi 15.01: ifl, u Po- 


ranzart a (iQM erotfeinia Uno 13^3; to. Lan- 


frencH 

Sailing 

nOTAL LVHMQTON CUPi 


(at 


md ora ret aayj: i. a Brady (HK) Spts: 2. L 
» (Fr); P Petteraon 


PUM (Fi) 4; 3=. B Paca 

(Swe); A Green (GB) 3LB: B, C Law (GB) 3: 
T~. N Colon (Ifl: 8 Destremau (Aus): J 
SprthfOtAuB) * id. I Williams (GB) 16; 
11=. D Ha)din|ah (Cm): M Jones (NZ| 0. 


Fixtures 


Football 


FfinDIMLY ntmHATIONALSS Malta V 
waiaa (7 JO); Spain v Northern Ireland 
(AAfl). 

Rugby Union 

tour Matcm aw Districts (SA) V Ire- 
land (2.15, George). 

Rugby League 

HH8I tUVKHOHi Dewsbury v White- 
tjovan (745): Hunsiet v Katohtoy (7J0|; 
SwWon v Rochdale (730): Wskeflald v 
HuU KR (7 JO); w tdn ee v Leigh (7-30) 

Cricket 

BRI TANNI C ASSURANCE COUNTY 
CtlNIMlUilJlIUP (II J) imtew stated; lour 
day s): C h— iwrtlwlda Derbyshire v 
™uoKtareWrs. Star* Essex v Notllng- 
rarnahtre. 6Mtea e bw Hampshire v 
Htomonjan. T teM mi WMk Kent v 
Lord's MldGesax v Durham. 
Maritaneboi Northamptonshire v Lan- 
”** OaO)- T e tuni Bomaree! v war- 
iNelNWre. The Ovab Swray v Worcaater- 
f ,, a llradi mil ip Yoricshlra v 

LalcMereMro. 

“COUP w CHAMPIONSHIP (11.0; 
Jww ®V3): AberpMSMye Glamorgan v 
Durham. Medota GtoucBSttreNrs e Mid- 
Nottinghamshire * 
Mampsura. Naw Row* Worcestershire * 
aomgrsot 


• The untanded Alexey stilrow kepi a 
4-3 lead over Russia's Vlad Kramnik 
with only three games latt In the 
£450.000 maadi (n Cazurta. Spain, 10 de- 
dde Bib world Champion Qarry Kaspar- 
ov’t next challenger, wr/hu Leonard 


Barter?. Shlrov had a cramped opening 
position playing black In game seven but 
broke tree by clever tactics, ignored 
Kramnik's attempts to campDcme and 
drew easily In 34 moves. 


• Du’amo Ladejo has bean rewarded 
tor his promising decathlon debut in 
France last month by being named In the 
British learn lor the European Cup Com- 
bined Events In Breftanone, Italy, in 
July. The Belgrave Harrier, a NX) metres 
gold medallist at the last European 
Championships, finished ipurth In his 
new discipline at an International meet- 
ing in Aries. 

Jonathan Edwards will begin his sum- 
mer triple-tump season In earnest on 
Sunday when he competes outdoors lor 
the Orel time this year In die Leeds Inter- 
national. He Is on a high after his best 
Indoor season where ha won D» Euro- 
pean Championship gold medal and set 
a British record wtth 17.64 metres. 

Donovan Bailey, Canada's 100 metres 
world record holder, announced yester- 
day that he will rettre alter the zdoo 
O lympics In Sydney. 'Til be aiming to 
win the world title in 1BB0 In Seville and I 
think I’U finish my career with the Olym- 
pics," he said. "After that I wfli finally be 
able to smoke a tat cigar. But until then I 
warn to go out there and beat the 
Americans." 


• The Zimbabwean Alfonso ZVenyDta 
proved the old adage that "a good big 
un win always beat a good rime un" 
when he retained his Co mmo nwealth 
flyweight boxing tttte in Glasgow. The 5« 
9ln champion stopped Bonnyrigg’s Katth 

Knox, who is Gtt 2 In. with a two-listed 
barrage m the eighth round. 


• lain Dutius From Glenrothes was test 
est after the opening two practice ses- 
sions tar the Me ot Man TT, powering 
hla 750« Honda around the demanding 
37.73-mlle course m igmln 10-lcec. The 
Kawasaki rider Bob Jackson was mar- 
ginally slower bid ahead at Ian Laugher, 
a winner on the Mono last year. 


• The Tasmania opening batsman 
Michael Ol Venuto has been appointed 
captain of the Australia A squad to tour 
Scotland and Ireland this summer. The 
side, coached by Allan Border, will play 
two thre»4ay games and flue one-day 
matches in Scotland hum July 28 before 
travelling to Ireland tar one three-day 
fixture and five one-dayers. 


• The Scottish Sports Covndl Lottery 
Spoia Fund has awarded the Scottish 
Cricket Union £39.410 to ana at the host- 
ing at the European One-Day Champion- 
ships in July 2000. 


This is vEry sad, a very big 

disappointment,” Romario 

said at the Brazilians' base 
here near Paris. He was given 
a standing ovation as he left 
the room in tears. 

Romario. a key figure in 
Brazil’s triumph at USA 94, 
had two scans on his damaged 
right calf at the weekend 
which revealed it would take 
up to a month to heal. The 
original injury occurred dur- 
ing a game of “foot volley- 
balT on a Rio de Janeiro 
beach just before the squad 
Left for France last m onth . 

The news cast a pall over 
the Brazilian camp as Che 
team prepared . for today’s 
warm-up match against An- 
dorra. “This has been a diffi- 
cult day for all the players,” 
said Taco, the team coordina- 
tor. “They feel it could have 
happened to them, it could 
still happen to them. But they 
will get over it-" 

There was dismay that 
Mario ZagaIZo replaced Ro- 
mario with an inexperienced 
defensive midfielder, Emer- 
son Ferreira of Bayer Lever- 
kusen (no relation to the for- 
mer Middlesbrough player). 
The coach reasoned it was im- 
portant to have cover for 
Dunga and Cesar Sampaio 
who are carrying injuries. 

ZagaHo other mirffirir). 
ers could double as forwards 
despite his earlier insistence 
that the likes of Giovanni and 
Denfison could not play up 
front 

Ronaldo is now likely to 
line up alongside Bebeto. Ro- 
mano’s partner four years 
ago. in the tournament's 
opening match a gainst Scot- 
land. Brazil's only other out- 
and-out forward is the vola- 
tile Edmundo, who this year 
set a scoring record in the 
Brazilian championship with 
Vasco da Gama. 

“I am very sad but we must 
have even greater determina- 
tion.” said Ronaldo. “Ro- 
mario is gone, Emerson is 
coming and the t eam spirit 
can't change.” 

The decision to call up Em- 
erson has added to the criti- 
cism of ZagaHo in Brazil. 
Even his captain Dunga has 


compared preparation .$»■-- 
this tournament unfevom^ 
ably with four years 
1994 fife team had gfiged 
through the quaUBers imid 
had been together for 'nearly 
two years. This time we ate 
trying to achieve in live- 
weeks what we previously did 
in two years, "he said. 

Although 7.n gnTin preferred 
Bebeto in the Afianla Qljmr 
pics, Romario subsequently 

returned and struck up a pro- 

ductive partnership with 
Ronaldo. He showed he stiH 
possessed lethal sharpness at 
last summer's Toanurf de 
France . when his goal ie 

fllrtwl Tang4wniV >e only A nf ai af - 

The decision not to gamble 
on Romario’s fitaefe xfcay . 
have been tnflnenced- ty. foe 
experience of Ita&- B&vRo- 
mariohadbrokaiWtleg 
playing for PSV Eindhoven, 
two months previously and, 
though he was Inclnded fethe 
squad, managed only 85 min- 
utes of football (against Scot- 
land) before Brazil went' otit- 
in the second round.. . 

• A last-minute header by 
Kennet Andersson took 
Sweden to a 1-0 waniHg>wln 
over Italy in Gothenburg lest 
night, giving the A z z a rris* 
new No.l goalkeeper Gian- 
luca Pa^inca an inauspicious 
start as he attempts to fill the 
boots of the injured Angelo 
FericszL • \ 

The Bologna striker Ah- 
dersson, cue of the home 
side's better players In a gen- 
erally lacklustre affair, 
headed in a cross from An- 
dreas Andersson. 

Italy’s coach Cesare Mai- 
dim started the game with, the 
veteran strikers Roberto Bag- 
gio and Fabrizfo RavaneDL 
The duo had several dances, 
but felled to beat Coventr y ’s 
goalkeeper Magnus Hedman. 

Maldini said: “We played 
fairly well, hut were some- 
what weak in attack..! have 
nothing to regret except the 
defensive lapse in the final 
minute which cost tbe.goaL 
Andersson, as usual, proved 
he’s very good In the air.” 

Ravanelli had Italy’s best 
scoring chance in the 86th 
minute of the game, bat his 
shot hit He d man ’s left post 

Sweden had two good 
chances in the 55th and the 
69th, but Internazionale's 
Pagliuca made ‘ two easy 
saves. 

Lazio's Alessandra Nesta 
was yellow-carded in the 26th 
minute after roughing up 
Kennet Andersson who 
received a yellow card him- 
self in the 57th minute. ' . . 


Yesterday’s squads 


SOUTH KOREAi OoalkmpBrn Kim 
Byurg^i. Seo Dong-rayung. n»lran)wi 
Choi Ycung-ll. Hong Myung^jo, Kim Tae- 
ycuna. Lae Muvwng. Jang DaaiL Lab 
S ang -him, Jong Hyung-seok. Lea Inv- 
saeng. HMfWdtni Ha Saok-ju. Yoo 
Sang-cftcd. Kim DoTv-kaun. Clioi Sung- 
yeng. Seo Jung-won. Ko Jongraoo. Lae 
Sang-ycon, Noh Jung-yoon. fo r wrti: 
Kim Do-hoon. Hwang Sun-hong. Choi 
Yong-soo. Lae DongJmok. 


BULOAIUA; QoUmpui Zdravfcov. 
MihailOk. DeTcndarai IGshfehev. T Ivanov. 
Ginchov. Zofirov. M Petkuv. I Packov. 
Krilov. BBMi Ma ra Yankov. Yordanov. 
Boiakov. Nanhov. Barimlrov. Ulav, StoHov. 
Piawratts: Stoichkov. Kostarflnov. Penev. 
Hriatov, G Ivanov, Bachev. 


IRAMi QoalfcMpwrai Abodzadeh. 
Boro urn and. Naklsa. D«fandam 
KhakDcw. zarinefiah. Poyravani, Asadl. 
Paahazadeh. Saadavl. Shahroudl. 
Moharmnadkhanl. Mldflaldwm Estlll. 
Manaourian. Mahdavlkia. Dln- 
Mohammadi. Hamedanl, Mlnavand, 


BagherL 

Dad. 


Sera). LaOtt, Aztt. 


japaNi QMlkMpvrai Kawaguchi-. 
Narnzakl. Kajima. Po l a nd a i m fhora, 
Omni. AMta. Soma. NamhaaM. flato. 
Nakanlani. MMfMdarai Yamaguchl. 
Morlahlma. Nana mi. Hlrano. Nakata. 
Hartal. Ono. ho. P or wantoi Jo. Okano. 
Lopea. Nakoyama. 


NIQKRiai Ooaihaaparat Okpara. 
Baruwa. Rulal. Dalaidam Iroha. 
Shakpoke. Okadhufcwu. Eguavoaa Mtosb 
Okator, Babayaro. MM HdMa r a i Oiiaeh. 
Adapoju, Ckocha. Okpare. Law*f. Orwna. 
Hre«N»; AmokacW. Babanglda. Kami, 
ftpaba. YaUni. Garage. 


R OM k Hl A i Q m fc— pm a i Stelaa. Purnaa. 
Stlngaelu. Pafwwdarai Petraacu. 
Ghaorgbe Popascu. Dtrica. Ctobotariu. 
Saiymaa, Doboa. RBpeecu. — JH N i te ra ■ 
Kagi. Munteanu, Stanga. Gabriel Popaacu. 
Dumitraacu, Galea. Marinaacu. Porwardw 
Craioveanu, Moldovan. Ilia. Lacatua, 
Madaseu, 


Sceptical Venables would 
have taken ‘unfit* Gascoigne 


P AUL GASCOIGNE, even if 
not fully fit, would be In 
the En gl an d World Cup squad 
if Terry Venables was still in 
charge. But the former 
national coach was careful 
yesterday not to comment on 
the player’s performance off 
the pitch and his newspaper 
admission that he was drunk 
hours before being dropped 
by Glenn Hoddle. 

“If we are talking about a 
decision based purely on Gaz- 
za’s fitness, I would have 
taken him in a squad of 22 ,” 
Venables said, in a tacit criti- 
cism of his successor who 
cast aside the Middlesbrough 
midfielder at the team's base 
at La Manga on Sunday. 

“We are told he was 65-70 
per cent fit, although 1 believe 
he was more than that. Obvi- 
ously he hasn't done himself 
any favours and there may be 
thing s that went on that we 
don’t know about.” 

One of those possible 
“things" was admitted by 
Gascoigne in an interview in 
a newspaper yesterday. Refer- 
ring to a players' weekend 
get-together in a hotel bar, 


sanctioned by Hoddle,. Gas- 
coigne said: “Yes,. I was 
drunk, l got drunk quite 
quickly, rd not iigd a drink In 
nine days.” 

Venables, who signed Gas- 
coigne for ■gas million for Tot- 
tenham from Newcastle in 
1990 and made Mitt an auto- 
matic selection for Eurd 96 in 
which England readied the 
semi-finals, would have gam- 
bled where Hoddle bias not 

“It is not as though you 
have got to pick a squad of 
Just 12 at this stage,” Vena- 
bles said. “We are talking 
about 22 for a competition 
that doesxft end for seven 
weeks. I would have taken 
him, watched his. progress 
and been prepared to put him 
on the bench or even in the 
team depending on bow he 

devdopecL 

“Maybe it would not have 
mattered if hebadnqt played 
at all in any of tiie first-rbond 
matches. But there would still 
have been time to get some- 
thing out of him. The further 
yon go in a big tournament, 
the more you need players 
who can make# difference.” 


Pies put Pompey through mincer 


E verything seems to 
have gone pie-shaped 
for Portsmouth in recent 
years and the latest embar- 
rassment centres on an un- 
paid bill for £800 worth of 
the mince variety. 

The First Division cJni> or- 
dered the pies from a in«i 
bakers, Hamby's of Fare- 
ham, 18 months ago awn 
have still not paid the MU. 


The pies were given away 
free to supporters by the 
club at Christmas 1996 
when the former England 
coach Terry Venables was 

chairman at Fratton Park. - 
-The Portsmouth director 
Peter BlnHnson said: 
“This Is one of the t hings/ 
inherited when ! arrived. 
Payment Is now in the 

pipeline.” 
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David Hopps 

finds the former Bliiili; 
Test captain RftpS 
refreshed and Bil pji| jg 
raring to go SmS? 
as he ponders 
life back HPFP 
in the ranks 


SPORTS NEWS 15 






T HERE are occasions 
to feel extraordinarily 
grateful for Michael 
Atherton's sense of 
proportion. Since his replace- 
ment as England caprain, 
following a defeat in the West 
Indies that hit him bard, 
there have been no reports of 
binge-drinking with pseudo- 
personalities, nor even the 
appearance of a boozy mate 
supposedly in possession of 
five bellies to inform the " 

world what a disaster had be- 
fallen it 

For those yearning for a 
saner and more discriminat- 
ing approach to life than can • '. 

currently be found on Planet }s ■ 

Football, Atherton’s conduct £?*" 

offers an opportunity to de- r^fr 

□ounce the overblown man- visas 

ities of the global game and '■/& 

suggest that cricket is still .v«sl 

capable of providing a lesson £’ 

All Atherton has done since 

his career ran aground is to ■ ;/-•/>>« 

reflect awhile, draw some -* 

conclusions and get on with 

life; have a holiday, chat with J*r • -i 

real friends, spend some time 

correcting his batting tech- fW 

nique — everyday thinpc that 

he understandably assumes - \ 

should not be of the slightest ,r j ■ ’ 

interest to anybody but 
himself. 

He has never had much 
truck with the image-makers, . — „ 

an unyielding attitude that 
during his captaincy often 
seemed bloody-minded. Yes- 
terday it was almost endear- vv _ . 

ing. With the first ComhiU " • 

Test against South Africa 

slightly more than a day ’ • „ r‘ ' 

away, he was reluctant to in- *- 

terrupt his respite among the 

ranks. 

*Tve said Ear too much in 
the past four years,” came the 
low-key suggestion. In truth, 
except in his more private 
and amenable moments, 
every pronouncement has 
been tweezered out of him 
like a splinter from a swollen 
finger. 

It is not necessary to fall 
back on the misleading cari- 
cature of Atherton as Captain 

Mope to insist that he cuts a X 

more relaxed figure these ' 

days. He is even making runs . -5 

for Lancashire again. ... . ■ 

The county cricket that had ‘ ^ T » ; - 

become a bind has, in the past - - rf O-.vr‘’ s V* v » 

month, been a necessary >-'>r>rrCr-;' 

proving ground. He has even Vi-. A-' ~ *V. 

spoken of early-season butter- .; 'C.-.' ' 

flies and, like the Lundy Cab- 
bage, they have been close to Captain Mope and Smart Al 
extinction for years. 

At his lowest moments in ■ M _ ■ 

the past four years — whether 

his hade hurt, his team lost, EUE ^LB IVTI I 
or arguments raged about the “ ® ® ' 

soil in his pocket — Atherton 

vaguely contemplated retire- _B ■ 1 

ment a few years down the m0 

line. He wondered aloud what 

profession he could follow to m ™ 

avoid wandering with no 

great passion into cricket 

writing or commentating. whom he greatly respects 
Refreshed, he is now talk- and one who approaches the 
ing about playing deep into game with the same unremit 
the next century. *Tm only ting professionalism. The 
SO, in the same age group as major difference is that Stew- 
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Captain Mope and Smart Alec . . . “I think I can help without being too obtrusive,’ Atherton said yesterday mmuw argles 

Atherton happy to lie back 
and think of England 


whom he greatly respects, 
and one who approaches the 


game has been essential. ( nor expect, a special phone 


game with the same unremit- effort in Johannesburg in De- 
ting professionalism. The cember 1996, 26 Tests have 


Since bis heroic match-saving call about his selection (he 
effort in Johannesburg in De- largely regards them as a 
cember 1995, 26 Tests have waste of time anyway) and 


Nasser Hussain and Mark 
Rampnakash." he said, “and 
they are still referred to as 


brought only two hundreds at I only checked that he had been 


He used to keep apologising 
for 1L" 

Atherton was the type to 
shrug and cram his name in 
at the top. even scrawl it 


art has fewer bad-hair days. a modest 31.58.. Feet that al- selected when he turned on lower down. Stewart, though. 


"As 'captain you think ways moved sparingly began Teletext on Sunday evening, 
about the other players a lot,” to look increasingly jaded. A He was not about to make a 


Up-and-coming. I still think 1 1 Atherton said. “You .can’t I batsman whom it had seemed fuss about iL 


have plenty of cricket left in 
me. I think I can play for an- 
other five years.” 

The senior professional's 


suddenly become insular. I 
think I can help without 


impossible to wear down was 
made of sandstone where 


being too obtrusive. Alec has once there had been granite. 


"One phase of my career is 
over." he reflected. “Now It Is 
time to invent another phase. 


has such a fastidious reputa- 
tion that he will probably 
order a replacement batch. 

Atherton has been amused 
by Lord MacLaurin's sugges- 
tions that a change of cap- 


always been competitive. He Form for Lancashire ini- 1 Things are not much differ- taincy will herald the start 


role will come easily to him , I plays it hard and Fm sure he tially eluded him but a 90 in I ent. I have to remember not to of a smarter era. He might not 


especially as Alec Stewart; de- 
picted five years ago as a 
street-smart rival for the Eng- 


wifi bring those qualities to the AXA League against Der- sign my name at the top of the quite manage the polished 


the captaincy.” 


byshire nearly four weeks ago bat now. Graham Gooch used 


Time for Atherton to I pointed the way to better { to do that to me after I took 


Ignd captaincy, is a player I address the faults in his own I things. He did not receive, | over the captaincy from him. 

One place for Rhodes and McMillan 

David Foot on the competing claims for South Africa’s No.6 I fSSU 


shoes but it is good to see 
him shining up his smile 
again. 


I T WOULD be diffi cult t o 
choose two more dissimi- 
lar members of the South 
Africa party. BrianJVIcMH- 
lazi is broad-shouldered, 
boisterous, temperamen- 
tally the second-row for- 
ward with eyes glinting for 
battle. Jonty Rhodes is 
email, even fragile, shy and 
gentle, disguised usual ly by 
Andie** hyperactive gym- 
nastics on the field. 

There appears to be only 
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one place between them at 
Edgbaston tomorrow. It is 
already causing selectorlal 
torment. The respective 

merits are different, both 

claims strong. 

McMillan, with his tou- 
sled hair and sideways grin 
— at times obscured by a 
door countenance — was i 

not expected to be on the 
tour. After an nnproduc- ( 
five time against the visit- 
ing Pakistan side it seemed 
his Test career was virtu- 
ally over. Not long ago be 
bad been evaluated as a 
world-class all-rounder. 

| Yet there seemed to be a 
| particularly pugnacious 
resolve about his approach 
at Bristol in the tourists' 
last match. He was never 
the most fluent of batsmen, 
ffmn gh Warwickshire still 
cherish the way he sur- 
prised everyone by topping 
their averages in 1986, and 
the runs came laboriously 
against a modest Glouces- 
tershire attack. Bnt he was 
the best of the bowlers in 


tbe first Innings, mixing up 
bis seamers and giving 
more trouble than team- 
mates who bowled too short 
without his innately foxy 
approach. 

Bob Wootmer, the South 
Africa coach, was quick to 

praise McMillan, implying 

the additional balance that 

Big Mac’s presence brings 

to the side. Maybe he was 
even thtniring , too, of the 
34-year-old‘s fluent “con- 
versation” at the crease: 
the darts and barbs, never 
quite malicious though off- 
putting to a taut, sensitive 
batsman inclined to recoil 
from the relentless reper- 
toire of sledging now inter- 
woven into the interna- 
tional game. 

If McMillan cusses, he 
usually breaks into a half- 

smile later as if to suggest be 
means no harm; Rhodes 
does not swear at alL 
Perhaps Rhodes did in 
the early days bnt his wife 
does not like to bear it, he 
says unselfconsciously and. 


as a committed Christian 
over the past six years, be 
feels bad language would 
fall inappropriately from 
his Ups. 

That makes him sound 
prissy. He is not; he is a 
popular, if over-active ; 
member of the dressing- 
room. He chips In with wise 
comment, enjoys tbe 
banter. 

His hundred at Nevil Road 
on Monday was his fastest 
yet It was immensely enter- 
taining. Often it veered 
from strict orthodoxy, 
though It was still bedded in 
good, basic technique. He, 
Use McMillan, was playing 
for his place. On balance he 
came up with the better 
exam papers. 

He is taking nothing for 
granted, even if Woolmer 
said he played “some ter- 
rific shots” and could not 
recall him playing better. 
McMillan, fitness worries 
seemingly ont of the way, is 
a fighter by instinct. He did 
not name his dog Beefy for 
nothing. In experience and 
gruff- humoured repartee, 
he has the edge. 



McMillan . . . fighting fit 

Rhodes, 29 next month, is 
said to be growing in crick- 
eting maturity. Hie contin- 
ues to patrol the covers, 
pouncing with panther 
leaps and occasionally 
returning the ball with the 
acrobatic comic, off-bal- 
ance dexterity of a po-faced 
circus performer. 

The South Africans have 
plenty going for them, not 
least the refreshed vigour 
and menace of their new- 
ball attack. In feet, one of. 
the few worries remaining 
Is that shadowy No. 6 posi- 
tion. Self-effacingly, 
Rhodes says: “If I don’t get 
in this time, maybe I shall 
later in the series.” 


Rugby Union 


England suffer Test 
loss of Dawson 


bn Malta 


E NGLAND face the al- 
ready daunting task 
of taking on Austra- 
lia in Brisbane this 
Saturday with a half-back 
pairing that has played a 
grand total of two minutes of 
full international rugby. 

In the latest setback to 
Clive Woodward's injury-rav- 
aged squad the new captain 
Mart Dawson was ruled out of 
the Test yesterday with a 
knee ligament strain. 
Gloucester's scrum-half Scott 
Benton steps in to become the 
fifth new cap in the side. 

He wfll be paired with 
Jonny Wilkinson, the New- 
castle reserve who passed bis 
19th birthday only last month 
and who was a last-minute 
substitute on tbe wing against 
Ireland at Twickenham in 
April. The Saracens No. 8 
Tony Diprose takes over the 
captaincy. 

The 23-year-old Bradford - 
boro Benton, understudy to 
Dawson in the last two games 
of this year's Five Nations 
Championship, joins the 
Richmond wing Spencer 
Brown, the Saracens pair 
Steve Ravenscroft and Ben 
Sturnham and the Sale 
flanker Pat Sanderson In 
making his debut. 

Woodward said: "The 
strain means that Matt will be 
95 per cent fit, but I am only 


going to pick players who are 
100 per cent" 

Dawson was appointed cap- 
tain for the demanding tour 
to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa when Law- 
rence DaUagtio withdrew be- 
cause of a persistent shoulder 
problem. Dawson, who played 
for the Lions in South Africa 
last summer, bad been due to 
win his 12th cap. 

Leicester's Austin Healey 
will be a scrum-half replace- 
ment and the Richmond wing 
Dominic Chapman also comes 
on to the bench. Alex King of 
Wasps replaces Bristol’s Josh 
Lewsey, who has been with- 
drawn as a replacement to 
allow him to concentrate on , 
his university finals. 

Woodward added: "Josh felt I 
he could not fully focus on the 
Test match with his finals 
still hanging over him. I de- 
cided it was best for him to sit 
this match out and let him 
concentrate on his exams. 

"They finish shortly and he 
will then be available for the 
remaining matches of the 
tour. But we have brought in 
very talented players who I’m 
sure will perform well if they 
are required.” 

After arriving in Brisbane 
last week Woodward, who is 
now without more than an en- 
tire XV because of injuries 
and unavailability, warned of 
the possible consequences if 
players continued pushing 
themselves towards mental 


and physical exhaustion. 

"I intend putting on pres- 
sure behind the scenes so that 
players play the right n umbe r 
of games." he said. “If they 
don't, then they won’t be in 
the % England party. I would 
like to think the situation 
we've found ourselves in this 
season, with so many players 
being unavailable to tour, 
won't happen a gain. We have 
learnt a massive lesson from 
it." 

England's next Test oppo- 
nents New Zealand are 
rebuilding. The All Blacks, al- 
ready without their totem and 
captain Sean Fitzpatrick, 
whose knee injury has forced 
him into retirement this year, 
have handed Canterbury's 
centre Mark Mayherhofier 
the chance to succeed another 
veteran, their 36- year-old cen- 
tre Frank Bunce. 

Mayherhofier has moved 
off the New Zealand Barbar- 
ians replacements bench for 
next week's All Blacks trial. 

Bunce, capped 55 times, has 
almost certainly played his 
last Test match. He was with- 
drawn from the trial after 
failing to prove his fitness 
and has also just returned 
from France, where he has 
agreed a six-figure, two-year 
deal with Castres. 

Bunce will meet the New 
Zealand Rugby Football 
Union chief executive David 
Moffett next week to discuss 
his contractual obligations. 


Bowring in the frame as 
Cardiff and Evans part 


Paid Rees 

C ARDIFF have parted 
company with their 
rugby director Alex 
Evans, 12 months into a four- 
year contract worth £480,000. 

Despite assembling the 
most expensive squad in 
Wales with 24 frill interna- 
tionals, Cardiff won nothing 
last season under the former 
assistant Australia coach, 
who was in charge of Wales in 
tbe 1995 World Cup. Evans 
had a successful first period 
in charge at the Arms Park 
between 1992 and 1995. 

There was reported player 
discontent, with individuals 
signed in between Evans's de- 
parture and his return said to ; 
be unhappy at his coaching 
methods and his favoured 
style of play, which was based j 
on forward supremacy. 

Evans returned to Brisbane 
last month for a five-week 
holiday. In his absence Car- 
diff’s board of directors de- 
cided to offer him terms for 
staying in Australia and the 
Cardiff chief executive Gar- 
eth Davies yesterday 
returned from a trip there for 
negotiations. 

Davies denied that Evans 
had been sacked, saying he 
had "been talking with Alex 
about his future involvement 
with the club". 

Cardiff are talking with 
Evans about the size of his 
pay-off, understood to be 
£150,000, and the statement is 
likely to say Evans is remain- 
ing In Australia for family 
reasons. Cardiff; though, are 
said to have held talks with 


Kevin Bowring, who last 
month vacated his position as 
the national coach of Wales. 

Bo wring is still negotiating 
his severance with Wales who 
were threatening Richmond 
with sanctions following the 
eleventh-hour withdrawal 
yesterday of the club’s centre 
Allan Bateman from the tour 
of Zimbabwe and South 
Africa. 

Wales fly to Harare today 
but Bateman will be having 
an operation on his nose, hav- 
ing been told by Richmond 
that, if he toured with Wales, 
he would have to wait until 
his contract ended in two 
years before he would be 


allowed to have surgery. 

"Having successfully ap- 
pealed to tbe Rugby Football 
Union and Richmond for Al- 
lan’s release, it now appears 
undue pressure has been 
placed on the player to with- 
draw and we have reluctantly 
agreed to release him from 
the tour," said a Welsh Rugby 
Union spokesman. 

Bateman, who has a con- 
tract with both Richmond and 
the WRU, said he had been 
put in an Impossbile position. 

The WRU will ask the RFU 
to take action against Rich- 
mond either in the form of a 
large fine or docking the club 
league points next season. 


Burns stands out for Scotland 
but the locals are unimpressed 

S COTLAND’S second sue- | Shepherd, Gregor Town 
cessive victory in A us- send and Gordon Mcll 


Ocessive victory in Aus- 
tralia failed to impress the 
natives: "soft" was the 
hard verdict on the tourists 
after they had beaten New 
Sooth Wales Country 34-13 
in Bathurst yesterday. 

Jim Telfer’s side scored 
five tries to two as they dis- 
tanced themselves further 
from the 51-26 Test defeat 
by Fiji in Suva last week 
bnt the former Wallaby 
scrum-half Steve Merrick 
predicted the Scots would 
be crushed by Australia in 
the Tests in Sydney on Sat- 
urday week and Brisbane 1 
on June 20. "They were a 
bit soft and they're going to 
get smashed," he said. 

Graeme Barns, Rowen 


Shepherd, Gregor Town- 
send and Gordon Mcll- 
wham scored for the Scots, 
who were also awarded a 
penalty try. and Andrew 
Hurdley sco red both the 
Country XVs tries. 

Scotland's coach Jim 
Telfer praised Bums, the 
scrum-half; for his defence. 
It will need to continue: on 
Saturday they face the 
might of Super 12 opposi- 
tion, New South Wales in 
Sydney. 

• Ireland's coach Warren 
Gatland has made 13 
changes to the team for 
their second tour match in 
South Africa, against South 
Western District In George 
today. Shannon's Anthony 
Foley will captain the side. 


Boxing 


Eubank rematch fears 


Complete County scores 
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Sport in brief 

Sailing 

A day after' the Round the 
World Race lost Whitbread 
and became the Volvo Ocean 
Race the first challenger com- 
missioned its framing yat^t 
writes Bob Fisher in New 
YhrJt The iUhruck-Pinta ehal- 
lenee will use a One-Design 48 
lenSe pillar boats led the 


fleet across the line after 154 
miles from Newport, Rhode 
Tfliflnd, an d also won the Nan- 
tucket Gold regatta. 

Ice Hockey 

The Sheffield Stealers’ owner 
George Dodds yesterday 
handed over £100,000 to en- 
able the financially troubled 
Superieague side to play on, 
writes Vic Batchelder. S teelers 
hope that Don McKee, coach 
of the Canadian university 


team Waterloo Warriors, will 
join them as a head coach. 

Cycling 

Marco Pantani gave Italians 
what they had dreamed of for 
four years when he took the 
lead in the Giro dTtalia yes- 
terday. The shaven-headed 
rider finished second in the 
demanding 17th stage in the 
Southern Tyrol to Giuseppe 
Guerini but took the overall 
lead by 30 seconds from the 


Russian Pavel Tonkov. After 
12 days in the pink jersey 
Alex ZOller of Switzerland 
slipped to fourth. Italy’s 
Mario Clpdtini withdrew yes- 
terday with gastro-enteritls. 

Athletics 

The hurdler Colin Jackson 
has had to postpone his 
return to long Jumping be- 
cause the event has been 
withdrawn from a meeting in 
Milan an Friday. 


John Ran w flng 

O NLY three months 
after a savage first 
meeting Chris Eubank 
and Carl Thompson will once 
more contest the World Box- 
ing Organisation cruiser- 
weight tide. The right, at the 
Sheffield Arena mi July 18. 
could be another epic but will 
worry many who harbour 
concerns for the lon g - term 
future of the sport and the 
fighters involved. 

In Thompson's narrow 
points victory in Manchester, 
the retention of his title 
seemed an irrelevance as the 
two men were locked in a bru- 
tal struggle, the equal of any- 
thing seen in Britain in 
recent years. 

It was Eubank’s first foray 
into the division, having pre- 
viously held world titles at 
middleweight and super- 
middleweight, and he won 
new respect for his bravery 
against a bigger opponent 
Bnt afterwards many sug- 
gested retirement was the 
sensible option for him after a 
career estimated to have gen- 
erated as much as 215 million. 

The memory of Eubank 
hurling punches at his oppo- 
nent, his left eye clamped 
dosed by an ugly red mass of 
bruising, when all logic sug- 
gested surrender remains a 
vivid and inri plthlo iiqp gg. 

Cornermen had to lift him 
off his stool to throw him 
hack into the fray. A further 
wad of cash was his only 
reward and it was a relief to 
V 


learn be had suffered no last- 
ing damage after . spending 
two nights in hospital 

It was an ageing, debilitat- 
ing contest, tbe kind which 
left seasoned observers mes- 
merised but wincing at ring- 
side as the blows rained 
home. Fighters, as anyone 
who watched Muhammad All 
on television last week would 
concur, can take only so 
much. 

The courage of the fighting 
man Is an intangible quality, 
and boxing is Uttered with 
hard-luck stories of those who 
refused to accept the ravages 
of time— men who searched 
for one last fix of adulation 
and cash only to pay the 
price. 

Soon after losing to Thomp- 
son Eubank appeared on the 
footballer Ian Wright’s televi- 
sion programme td say he 


would be taking part in a 
rematch on July 18. The 
following day, one week after 
Spencer Oliver's career ended 
with a brain Injury, the pro- 
moter Frank Warren said: 
"No way.” 

But Naseem Homed 's un- 
availability to defend his title 
due to a hand Injury has pro- 
voked a rethink and critics of 
the sport may Justifiably ask 
why. The British Boxing 
Board of Control will have' 
sought medical assurances 
that Eubank and Thompson, 
are fit to fight but most have 
been tempted to say: by all 
means do it again, but wait .- 

With three fighters suffer- 
ing serious brain injuries in a 
British ring in the last year, 1 : 
boxing remains on the back 
foot. Eubank-Thompson II. 
will be a huge draw but at 1 
what cost? 
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Makeshift England lose their captain, page 15 Open and shut for Atherton, pagejS 
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French Open; Swiss triumphs in battle of the 17-year-olds 



It ends in tears ... Venus 
Williams hit some 1 OOmph 
shots but Hingis was ufo to 

Speed PHOTOGRAPHS: LAURENT 
RESOURS AND CUVE BRUNSWU. 


The world No.1 
switches off the 
power of Venus 
Williams at 
Roland Garros 


Stephen Bierley 
reports from Paris 


Hingis gives 
no quarter 


ARTINA HINGIS 
underlined her po- 
sition as the undis- 
puted Queen of the 
Teens on the Centre Court of 
Roland Garros yesterday 
when she reached the semi- 
finals of the French Open 
with a compelling 6-3, 6-4 vic- 
tory over Venus Williams. 

These two 17-year-olds are 
currently rated the hottest 
properties in tennis, with the 
American striving to displace 
the Swiss at the top of the 
women's game. 

The anticipation and ten- 
sion were immens e, with the 
packed Parisian crowd all too 
aware that they might be 
about to witness a shift of bal- 
ance at the top. 

A win for Williams and the 
sublime reign of Hingis as the 
world's No. 1 would have 
been seen as under direct and 
immediate threat. 

This was power versus 
craft; severity versus sub- 
tlety. Intermittently Williams 
hit winners of astonishing ve- 
locity and on occasions she 
served at well over 100 mph, 
but Hingis was a picture of 
composed excellence, one 
miserable first-set service 
gama excepted. 

Hingis will tomorrow play 


Monica Seles, the farmer 
three-times French Open 
champion, for a place in Sat- 
urday’s QnaL 

Seles, whose father Karolj 
died of stomach cancer three 
weeks ago, discovered some- 
thing of her relentless form of 
old to defeat Jana Novotna of 
the Czech Republic 4-6, 6-3, 
6-3 and is clearly running 
high on emotion. 

A year ago Hingis lost the 
final when Croatia's Iva Ma- 
Joli ran her ragged. Hingis 
was still recovering from a 
riding accident at the time, 
and not fully fit, but Majoil 
provided a template for those 
hoping to beat the little Swiss 
wonder. 

Williams immediately 
began to move Hingis from 
side to side and threatened to 
break her opening service 
game. 

Significantly Hingis held 
firm and then took a 3-0 lead 
with the American dis p la y ing 
clear signs of nerves, much as 
She had last aut umn in the US 
Open final which Hingis won 
in straight sets. At one point 
she actually dropped her 
racket while serving. 

An excruciatingly poor ser- 
vice game by Hingis, includ- 
ing two double faults, saw 


Williams close to 3-2 and ani- 
mate a somewhat subdued 
crowd. Maybe they had sim- 
ply over-lunched, which is a 
regular hazard at these 
championships. 

If W illiams had hoped Hin- 
gis would now be similarly 
sleepy she was to be 
disappointed. 

A misjudgment by the 
American, allowing a Hingis 
cross-court shot to drop In, 
and then a stunning back- 
hand pass, saw the No. 1 re- 
establish a two-game lead, 
and run away with the first 
set. 

A gusty wind did not help 
Williams's cause and two 
double faults midway through 
the second set saw Hing is 
make the decisive break. 
With Hingis about to serve for 
the match, Williams took a 
bathroom break, which are 
fast becoming the bane of the 
game, and clearly being 
abused by certain players. 

“It did not bother me/' said 
Hingis . “It allowed me to 
relax while she had to walk 
there and back, which might 
have tired her.’’ 

A backhand error by Wil- 
liams saw Hingis leaving the 
court clutching a white rose 
handed to her by a spectator. 

In tomorrow's other semi- 
final Lindsay Davenport of 
the United States will play 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario. 

The Spaniard, twice cham- 
pion here, defeated another 
Swiss player, Patty Schnyder. 
6-2, 6-7. 6-0 while Davenport 
knocked out Majoli, the reign- 
ing champion, 6-1, 5-7. 6-3. 



Only a dream 
and now 
Gazumped 



Paul Weaver 


P LEASE do not take 
this the wrong way, 
dear reader, but you 
are a bloody fooL And 

so am L So are we all, a bunch 
of chuckleheads the lot of U8. 

Suddenly the decision, m ad e 
by Glenn Boddle. following 
lilullttlr igilonn tn apian Tilth 
Paul Gascoigne, seems star- 
tlingiy sensible, Ms logic 
irrefutable, his managerial 
authority restored after some 
worryingly wobbly weeks. 

So why did we do it to our- 
selves? What possessed us 
ever to think that a footballer 
who can display the mentality 
of a lager lout and the phy- 
sique of an aspiring sumo 
wrestler, could ever win us 
the World Cup? 

I do not wish to have a go at 
the downwardly mobile 
Gazza, even ifhe has slurped 
enough hooch to make Rabe- 
lais wince and floatHoddle's 
entire squad down the 
Swanee. I do not wish to have 
a go at Gazza because the 
queue Is alongone and the 
rott en- fruit-and-st ones stalls 
are busier than Oxford Street 
in Christmas week. 

Besides, we know all about 

ftphnnig and fhn fags and thp 
girth that billows like an 
America's Cop spinnaker. We 
know, too, that he is at an age 
when it becomes difficult to 
hum the candle at even one 

No, forget about Gazza be- 
cause are all know he is a 
bloody fool and, anyway, I 
want to talk about us and why 
we hitnh our dreams to any 
old broken-down wagon that 
rolls along. 

The anger we feel today, the 
sense of being betrayed by a 
footballer with a liking for 
moonshine and rowdy mates, 
is really directed at ourselves 
because we have duped 
ourselves. 

We watched Gascoigne 
struggle with Rangers and toll 
with Middlesbrough and huff 
and puff with England ha Casa- 
blanca while his flesh peeled 
away from his banes like a 
piece of kleftlko. 

But no, we kept a tight grip : 
on our little dream. We even 
allowed ourselves to remain 
In denial when we saw pic- 1 
tures of Gazza enjoying a few 
jars of neck-oil with his chums 
Chris Evans, who once de- 
scribed the Spice Girls as the 
best band in die world and 
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Romario ruled out of World Cup 


I NJURY has put Brazil’s 
Romario out of the World 






mm 




I Romario out of the World 
Cup, leaving the champions 
with only three specialist 
strikers. 

Romario, a key figure in 
Brazil's triumph in the 
United States in 1994, had 
two scans on his damaged 
right calf at the weekend 
and they revealed that it 
would take up to a month to 
heaL 

News of Romarlo's with- 
drawal came as Brazil pre- 
pared for today’s warm-up 
match against Andorra. He 


has been replaced in the 
squad by an inexperienced 
defensive midfielder, Emer- 
son Ferreira of Bayer 
Leverkusen. 

Nigeria were among 
other countries who an- 
nounced their squads be- 
fore last night's midnight 
deadline. Bora Milutinovlc, 
their sixth coach since the 
last World Cup, said: *1 
have never had so many 
good players trying to 
make the team.” 


Leonardo Rooha, paga 14 


would appear to know as 
much about football, and 
Danny Baker, wearing one of 
those garish ties that u cun- 
ningly designed to camouflage 

vomit 

The feeling today Is one of 
postponed disappointment It 
evokes that passagcrfirom 
Childhood in which we started 
to sense that Santa dans was 
a sham but somehow cor 
vtnce douraeiy esthatltwaa 
more comfortable to go cnbe- 
Hevingfor a few more months 
until the suspicion became a 
blunt reality. 

The feet is that in this of 

tost Innocence, of rampant 
cynicism, an age whan Sond- 
heim’s lyrics resonate m ore 

Am phat fcaTTy than Hjnrmxr . 
stein's, there is sHU a need to 
dream, an even greater heed 
perhaps. 

Scientists have performed 

i nfW fi nHl B tp p rfi nwi<« rat 

cats, waking them when they 
start to dream The cats died. 
So would we. We aEneedto 

Hrpftm Ht night and in flay- 

ligfat too, and sport ia asafer 

t rail i rip ftw waraplam fhan 

many others. 


S PORT is about 

i wwanw i ana niWal. 
gia InMglnrtten an^ 

vlcarlousuess; and, if 
we sometimes allow ourselves 
to slip into sentimental rev- • 
erle, we should not take it out 
on the flawed and the floored 
when we return to the real 
world. 

The most popular form of 

r| plnclm la tha arm tn dildi 

we think an outstanding 
sportsman can suddenly 
relive old glories, that history 
can dear its throat and give us 
an encore. 

We did it with Ian Botham, 
another not totally tmfemillar 
with an occasional glass of 
phlegm-cutter. Long after that 
great cricketer was past his 
best we would flock to him, 
waiting for the explosion ' 
from the extinct volcano. Or 

a n Has tier Taland afartnatn 

come to life. Botham, like Gas- 
coigne, played for England 
when he might have been 
more profitably positioned in 
the Museum of the Moving 
Image. 

So we should not go around 
moping, looking as miserable 
as Schopenhauer when the 
trwsE trawiHnripfi marfflilade - 
downon the Wilton. We 
should not bang on about Gas- 
coigne throwing it away be- 
cause In our hearts we always 
knew that this wasafoot- 
baller as fragile as Humpty 
Dumpty with about of 
vertigo. 

The overwhelming amotion 
this morning is one of quiet 
sadness, of realisatio n that a 
once promising talent may 
never be fulfilled- Just what 
win Chris Evans do now? Or 
Danny Baker? 
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The suspicion 
is that Baddiel 
and Skinner's 
two basic 
jokes about 
footballers — 
bad haircuts 
and missed 
penalties — 
stretched 
over 16 
shows will 
bespread 
Marmite-thin. 
Martin Kelner 
on the battle 
for World Cup 
viewers 
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solution * 1,200 


Across 


G 2 cover 
story 


1 Mum is spkmbg 16 across, 
perhaps© 

4 To trice on water, possibly. Is 
Brito's sphere© 

9 Coming as a 16 down, 
perhaps© 

10 Wonyingty, poison present at 
a very high level (iO) 

11 i infer the Chirch is savage 
(B) 

12 Cold ffi central Italy comes 
from northern England (8) 

13 Silver gWgrldlocked and 
upset© 

15 GW runs Into another© 

16 Secure, as wrapped In 
newspaper© 

17 US mIBtary order to a fight at 
the front (5,4) 

21 Furious If centre’s vandalised 
©r 


22 Shop for a year and one dies 
for a cause (6) 

24 Order of beetles, cabbage 
stew or pfite? (to) 

25 Hussy wants animals for 18 
down, wa hear? (4) 

26 Amin's arrest by Heath Is 
ordered© 

27 Position achieved by difficult 
ascent© 

Down 

1 This produces noxious 
clouds suffocating those 
nearest, perhaps? (7) 

2 Chicken skin, possibly? (5) 

3 t've innate Ingenuousness (7) 

5 Buxom, so Paul's after top 
half of body© 

6 Partner of the King. Prince 
seized (5.4) 

7 Nursery rhyme for money 
panted at school (7) 


8 Glory of the short trouser? 

(13) 

14 Smelly plant has awfully 
weird nose (9) 

16 Many wil die fora rich ■ 
woman's warmth (3© 

18 Shamefully mate with nun by 
mistake (7) 

19 Longing to have corporal 
punishment without capital In 
South America (7) 

SO Connects paper plates, 
petals or pleats, possibly?® 

23 mmaged to keep- 

order (5) 


Solution tomorrow 


TT Stuck? Than caH our aoWore k* 

on oeei aaezaa. Cans cost sop 
per rnkwla at flB ttnes. Service aup- . 
pfled by ATS - 
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